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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


flee last hope of preserving the peace of Europe has 

vanished. ‘The well-meant efforts of England, France, 
and Russia to settle the pending controversy by means of 
a Congress have been frustrated by the firmness or the 
obstinacy of Austria. Confident in their strength, and 
encouraged by the martial ardour of their people, the 
Cabinet of Vienna coupled their acceptance of the invita- 
tion to send a plenipotentiary to Paris with conditions which 
rendered his presence in that capital worse than useless. If 
the Venetian question was to be withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the assembled diplomatists by a stipulation that 
the Powers represented should demand no modification of 
territory and no territorial aggrandizement, there was 
obviously no use in their meeting at all. The mediating 
Powers could have had no difficulty in coming as they did 
unanimously to this conclusion, and in relegating the settle- 
ment of existing difficulties to the three States at variance ; 
in other words, to the arbitrament of war. War being now 
—humanly speaking—certain, the only point of any 
interest is the mode and the place in which it is likely to 
break out. It is not, however, easy to form a confident 
opinion on that subject. In a case of this kind much 
depends upon chance, and more on circumstances which are 
very imperfectly known to all but the belligerent Powers 
themselves. At present, however, the probability seems to 
be that Prussia will treat the reference of the Slesvig- 
Holstein question, by Austria, to the German Diet, asa 
breach of the Gastein convention ; that she will re-enter 
Holstein, and that this step will be accepted by Austria as 
a casus belli, and will be the signal for a forward movement 
by the army under Field-Marshal Benedek. It is certain 
that the preparations for taking the field are completed on 
all sides ; and as no one now dreams of peace, the slightest 
accident will precipitate a collision. Prince Frederick 
Charles and the officers of the Staff of the Prussian army in 
Silesia have left for the camp, whither the King is to follow 
them next week. Marshal Benedek has, asit were, cleared 
the decks for action by ordering all the newspaper corre- 
spondents out of his camp; while the Italian army has, 
within the last few days, made a forward movement which 
places its advanced posts within an easy march of the 
Mincio. Any hour may bring us news of the opening of a 
war which promises to rank amongst the greatest and most 
terrible that has ever devastated Europe. It would be so 
even were it confined to the Powers by which it will be 
commenced ; but the attitude both of Russia and of France 
1s such as to inspire at least the apprehension, that before 
it has proceeded far, it will embrace fresh combatants and 
extend over a still wider area of territory. 





The friends of Reform may congratulate themselves on 
a very substantial victory. In spite of tactics eminently 
factious and of an opposition thoroughly dangerous, the 
Government bill has passed safely into committee, where its 
opponents will be compelled to consider its provisions on their 
merits, and will be unable to evade definite issues by moving 
abstract resolutions concocted with a view to party combi- 
nations. The Opposition organs heralded Captain Hayter’s 
amendment with a blast of trumpets louder than usual. 
The Conservative clubs and coteries were jubilant in the 
middle of last week, at the prospect of a speedy triumph. 
With the combined support of the Adullamites, and of the 
members for small boroughs threatened with grouping, the 
Tory leaders were confident that they could bear down the 
earnest determination of Earl Russell and the resolute firm- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone. Last Friday, however, the shadow 
of coming events began to fall upon the situation. The 
inhabitants of “the Cave ”—now reduced, as Mr. Bernal 
Osborne says, to the dimensions of a “ grotto”—discovered 
that they were not even at one amongst’ themselves. Mr. 
Lowe is indeed as fanatical as ever in his opposition to all 
reform ; but Earl Grosvenor was sighing for reconciliation 
with the party to which his allegiance properly belonged. 
Without union there was no strength, and the disaffected 
Liberals therefore cast about for some means of retreating 
honourably from the situation in which they had placed 
themselves. The most obvious means of doing this was to 
extract from the Government a promise, or even the inti- 
mation of a possibility, that if Captain Hayter’s amendment 
was rejected, the Reform Bill should be postponed to next 
session. If this could have been extorted, they would have 
gained the credit of magnanimity in sparing Her Majesty’s 
ministers from defeat, while reaping all the fruits of a prac- 
tical success. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not, 
however, to be cajoled, and the debate was left to take its 
course. Upon the manner in which it was terminated we 
need not dwell. Deserted by their quasi-Liberal allies, the 
Conservaties were reduced to the necessity of walking out 
of the House in order to save themselves from the ignominy 
of being out-voted ; and amidst a scene of confusion such 
as is rarely. witnessed in the House of Commons, the 
Speaker left the chair, and the Reform Bill advanced another 
stage. We must not, of course, over-estimate the advantage 
thus gained. Although “Time,” in the large sense of the word, 
is on our side, “ Time,” in its application to the parliamen- 
tary contests of the House, is against us. There are great 
facilities for pursuing a policy of obstruction in the months 
of June and July, and of these the Opposition are certain to 
make the best use. But the Government have now ac- 
quired the prestige of success. They must have convinced 
the most incredulous that they are thoroughly in earnest, 
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and under these circumstances we may fairly expect that 
the desire for a settlement of the question, and a relactance 
to force on a dissolution, will operate beneficially upon timid 
and wavering minds. It would be premature to predict 
success ; but it may fairly be said that there is a fairer 
prospect of it than at any previous period of the session. 
Both the Government and their supporters have, at any 
rate, received every encouragement to fight out the cam- 
paign on their present line. 


The House of Lords have acted judiciously in referring 
Lord Redesdale’s proposed Standing Orders to a Select 
Committee. They will there receive the careful considera- 
tion which could hardly be given to them in the House 
itself, and we shall be very much surprised if they emerge 
from that consideration in what we cannot help thinking 
their present objectionable form. It may be very true that 
the present mode of raising capital for the construction of 
railways is extravagant and wasteful, but it by no means 
follows that it is the duty of Parliament to protect specu- 
lators from the consequences of their imprudent investments. 
Mr. Thomson Hankey, indeed, argues that the Legislature 
ought not to confer compulsory powers upon any under- 
takings which are not in the strictest sense of the word 
bond fide. But it appears to us that while Parliament 
should authorize no line which is unlikely to be of 


public advantage, it is fully justified in looking to this | 
Whether contractors and those | 


point, and to this alone. 
who find them in funds gain or lose, is exclusively their own 
concern. All that the Legislature has to do is to see 
that they do not interfere with private rights, without 
conferring a more than compensating benefit upon the 
country through which the new line passes. So long as 
this is done, it is perfectly immaterial, in a national point 
of view, who makes the railways, and whether they pay 
or not. If people choose to speculate, they will do so 
in some way or other ; and if they must lose their money, 
there is no way in which they can lose it so beneficially as 
in the construction of railways. It is far better that 
“ contractors’ lines” should be made in England, than that 
capital should go out of the country in the shape of foreign 
loans. We see no advantage in putting a legislative check 
upon the only available mode of railway development, 
while leaving the field open to promoters of all sorts of 
undertakings which are not less ruinous to their subscribers, 
and are fraught with no sort of advantage to the country 
at large. 


The fate of the Danubian Principalities is still unsettled. 


Turkey is not favourable to the new Hospodar, and looks | 
with apprehension upon the accession of a prince who is | 


closely connected both with the Emperor Napoleon and the 
King of Prussia. 
assert its superiority by force of arms, the other Powers are 
not willing to sanction a measure which must greatly add 
to the present complications. The Conference at Paris bas 
not as yet come to any definite conclusion, but their 
hesitation is all in favour of “the bold dragoon.” While 
diplomatists are debating and wrangling, he has a capital 
opportunity to strengthen his hold upon the quasi-sceptre 
which he has so resolutely grasped. If he possesses 
the talent requisite for his position, and can secure the 
confidence of his subjects, it will become every day a more 
difficult and delicate task to dislodge him. The wisest 
course would be to respect the vote of the Moldo-Wallachians, 
and acknowledge him at once. This is too simple and 
direct a measure to find immediate favour with a 
Conference, but it is most probable that in the end it will 
be adopted. 


Few recent events are calculated to inspire more genuine 
satisfaction than the defeat of the Spanish fleet before 
Callao. Although the bombardment of Valparaiso was 
perfectly consistent with the laws of war, it was.an act of 
such extreme barbarity as to bring down on its perpetrators 
the indignation of the whole civilized world ; and we do 
not suppose there is any country, save Spain itself, in which 
the victory of the Peruvians will not be regarded as matter 
for congratulation. That defeat must have been tolerably 
decisive, as two of the iron-clads under the command of 
Admiral Nunez were disabled, and it is certain that his 
fleet sustained a heavy loss in killed and wounded. As the 
Peruvians will soon be strengthened by the two frigates 
which left England about three months ago, it is scarcely 
likely that the Spanish commander will venture to renew 
his attack on Callao until he receives reinforcements from 








Europe, It is, indeed, not improbable that he may be 
attacked in turn, and that Castilian pride may snstain a 
fall of the severest kind. No one can say that any fall can 
be too severe ; for the recent policy of Spain towards her 
former colonies has been marked by intolerable aggressive- 
ness and insolence, and she is evidently actuated by the 
strongest wish to domineer over Powers supposed to be 
weak. The successful defence of Callao will, no doubt, draw 
closer the bonds of union between the South-American 
republics ; and if they combine in a firm stand against 
the common enemy, we have no fear of their not making 
head against any force which Spain can send to the South 
Pacific. 


The Congress of the United States makes no progress with 
the various schemes whieh have been so long before it for 
the reconstruction of the Union. After six months’ inces- 
sant debating it is further than ever from a settlement 
of this important question, which is now admitted to be 
hopeless during the present session. The matter will then 
be referred to the country itself, which will pronounce its 
verdict through the elections that take place in the 
atftumn., Upon these elections will depend the status of the 
South for several years, because if the extreme section of 
the Republicans should obtain a victory, the late Confederate 
States will be excluded from participation in the choice of 
the next President, and we may then expect to see Mr. 
Sumner, or some one holding equally extreme opinions, 
occupying the place of chief magistrate. There is, however, 
some reason to hope that the strength of the Republican 


| party will be broken by intestine divisions, and that its 


more moderate wing united with the Democrats may return 
to Congress a majority who will make a temperate use of 
the power which the North now possesses over the South. 
In the mean time the Civil Rights Bill which was lately 
passed over the President’s veto is already becoming a source 
of some embarrassment. It has been declared invalid from 
its inconsistency with the Constitution by more than one of 
the District Courts of the United States, and it is thought 
not improbable that these decisions will be supported by 
the Supreme Court, whenever the subject is brought before 
that tribunal. 


There seems little chance of Mr. Jefferson Davis's trial 
taking place before the autumn. But it is satisfactory to 
note that not only is the rigour of his imprisonment re- 
laxed, but the tone of feeling towards him on the part of the 


_ northern people is becoming more generous and humane 


than it has hitherto been. Even the New York Herald is 
now advocating his release, and it is certain that that time- 
serving print would not take such a course, if its conductors 


| were not satisfied that it was in accordance with the incli- 
But although the Porte would readily | 


nation of public opinion. 





—_ 





THE CONGRESS. 


WHateveERr expectations sanguine people may have had of the 
probable results of the Congress which was to have assembled 
this week in Paris, they have been dissipated by the reply of 
Austria to the neutral Powers, and we have now only to await 
in patience the commencement of a war which, if it ever was @ 
doubtful contingency, is doubtful no longer. We cannot pre- 
tend to think that anything has been lost to the interests of 
peace by this sudden termination of the negotiations which 
were designed to preserve it, because it seemed to us impossible 
to believe that either of the three Powers who are on the eve 
of becoming belligerents would relinquish, at the desire of 
friendly mediation, rights or pretensions in support of which 
they had proceeded to the brink of war, and had already 
endured many of its most grievous burdens. Austria has, 
therefore, only saved the public time of Europe, and anticipated 
a disappointment which was certain, in declaring that she 
would only take part in the Congress upon conditions 
which practically would leave it nothing to discuss, And 
in doing so she is not to be charged with rashly breaking 
down the possibility of peace. She has, in truth, only 
expressed a determination which both the other Powers en- 
tertained as firmly as herself. Unless she was prepared on 
some conditions to hand over Venice to Italy, and the Duchies 
to her German rival, there was neither hope nor possibility of 
successful negotiation. Thereis no doubt that whether or not @ 
Prusso-Italian treaty has been signed under which both Powers 
are bound to support each other’s demands against Austria, 
they have pledged themselves to do so in fact, and that one will 
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not be appeased without the concession it demands being made 
to the other. A Congress to which the disputants came 
predetermined to concede nothing, could have but one ter- 
mination. It would leave matters where it found them, and 
succeed only in postponing, and perhaps embittering, the day 
of reckoning. 

Something might have been hoped from the mediation of 
the neutral Powers had the quarrel been confined to Austria 
and Prussia. In the latter State, a vacillating king and an 
unwilling population were elements favourable to peace. There 
existed already a state of war between the Crown and the 
Parliament sufficient to satisfy the sluggish activity of the 
Prussian mind, and we cannot consider how strongly the Prussian 
people have pronounced against the high-handed contempt with 
which their representatives have been treated, or the petitions on 
behalf of peace which have poured in upon the King since war 
became probable, without feeling assured that had the Prussian 
monarch stood alone in his quarrel with Austria, a Congress 
would not have found it very difficult to counteract the 
influence of M. Bismarck and his party. But whatever 
conflicting interests exist in Prussia upon the question of war, 
the alliance of that State with Italy has rendered an amicable 
settlement of affairs impossible. In the case of Venice, 
a necessity for the immediate settlement of ‘the claims of 
Italy, either by the cession of that province, or by 
war, has arisen, which cannot any. longer be withstood. 
That necessity is found in the unparalleled enthusiasm with 
which the Italians have devoted themselves to the liberation of 
Venetia from the Austrian yoke. With the exception of what 
was formerly the mainland of the kingdom of the '['wo Sicilies, 
where there has been a less enthusiastic acquiescence in the rule 
of Victor Emmanuel, it is not too much to say that the 
Italians, men, women, and even children have offered them- 
selves for the liberation of Venice. A decree for the formation 
of twenty battalions of volunteers was so eagerly responded to 
that before many days had elapsed the Italian Government was 
under the necessity of forming twenty battalions more in order 
to admit the candidates who from all quarters came offering 
their services. The process of enrolment had to be suspended, 
simply because volunteers came in fasterthan they could beclothed 
aud armed, and by the end of May not less than 50,000 persons 
had put down their names as ready to serve as soon as Govern- 
ment could employ them. While in Prussia men see with dismay 
their places of business closed by that summons to the land- 
wehr which is sweeping the cities of their male adults to serve 
as private soldiers, in Italy the merchants and men of business 
close up their offices and set out with their clerks to take 
service either in the army or with Garibaldi. Gentlemen 
gladly volunteer into the ranks. The gentle Tuscan race, as 
well as the warlike people of the North, contribute to the lists of 
volunteers, and so little is it thought that this is a time when 
any man who can bear arms may hold back, that even boys of 
twelve or fourteen have no sooner crossed the Venetian frontier 
than they seek to be enrolled amongst those who are arming 
to free Venice. It is felt to be a disgrace to an Italian at such 
a time to stay at home; and while the men are thus eager to 
join the fray, the ladies of Italy are organizing themselves 
into sewing clubs to provide them with garments, and into 
committees to procure necessaries and comforts for the sick 
and wounded. From such unanimity and enthusiasm it would 
be idle to expect half measures. Even if the Italian Govern- 
ment had been ready to consent to them it would only have 
averted war at the cost of revolution. 

We consider, therefore, that Austria, by rendering a 
Congress nugatory has only relieved us of a solemn but idle 
formality. It is indeed very doubtful whether we should ever 
have had a serious proposal for such a thing had not the 
Emperor of the French taken alarm at the effect of his speech 
at Auxerre, and the touching confidence with which he 
intrusted to the peasants of the Yonne his detestation of the 
treaties of 1815, At what period it will suit bis Majesty to 
strike into the war which is imminent it would be rash to pro- 
phesy. But now, at all events, he can interfere, whenever 
? the honour and interests of France” require him to do so, 
with the show of a clear conscience. Should he eventually 
profit by the war, he will, at least, be able to say that 
he did something to prevent it. No one knows better 
than himself the futility of those efforts, but they will, 
however, answer his purpose. While his Majesty was 
making them, his Minister of the Interior was directing 
the prefects to inform him as to the opinions enter- 
tained by the people in their respective provinces upon the 
questions which menaced the peace of Europe. ‘There seems 
to be little doubt that the reports of the prefects are almost 
nnanimous in representing the provinces to be opposed to any 





policy which would have the effect of leading France into a 
prolonged conflict. But if the Emperor should in the course 
of the war see that the honour or interests of France need his 
interference, he will have no difficulty, in spite of his pacific 
professions, in devising means to make them conduce to eack 
other’s profit, as he did after the war in 1859. Nor can it be 
doubtful on which side he will take his stand in that event. 
The Moniteur has, it is true, denied that any secret understand« 
ing has been entered into between France and Prussia; but it 
has also reproduced a passage from a leading article in last 
Saturday’s Times, in which stress is laid on the “ heavy 
responsibility ” Austria incurred in “ destroying the last hope 
of peace” by refusing all compromise with respect to Venice. 
It is said, too, upon good authority, that the Emperor does 
not conceal his admiration of the present attitude of Italy, and 
his belief that a people in whom such a national spirit has 
been evoked must ultimately triumph. It is only reasonable 
to suppose that he would see with regret the undoing of the 
work of Italian unity to which he contributed so largely im 
1859; and that if in the approaching struggle the Italians 
showed signs of being over-matched, he would come to their 
aid. What he might exact in return for his assistance is 
another question, and one which the Italians themselves regard 
at this moment with the greatest anxiety, dreading, almost as 
much as the rule of Austria itself, any eventuality which 
might have the effect of rendering necessary the assistance of 
their former ally. Too well have the Italians learned for what 
sort of ideas France goes to war. And amidst the dreadful 
scenes which before long will be enacted, it will be weli for 
Europe also to bear this in mind, if indeed it is not too late to 
do so. 








THE REFORM BILL. 


Tue Reform Bill has passed safely through another ordeal. 
Another attempt to combine the forces of the Opposition and 
of the disaffected Liberals has broken down; and this time the 
allies have met not only with defeat, but disaster. The 
amendment of Captain Hayter was skilfully contrived to con 
ciliate the greatest possible amount of support. It was couched 
in language of such convenient generality, that any one might 
vote for it without committing himself to the assertion of a 
definite proposition; and, while it enabled all who hated 
Reform, for whatever reason, to use it as a weapon of offence 
against the Government Bill, it left it quite within the power 
of its supporters to assert that, after all, they were as good 
Liberals as any in the House. Eminently disingenuous, it was 
also thoroughly well contrived as a piece of party tactics, and 
its failure can only be ascribed to a growing conviction that the 
question at issue is too important to be got rid of by a side- 
wind. The hearts of a considerable section of the Adullamites 
failed them at the last moment. They had cheered Mr. Lowe 
as lustily as ever during the brilliant and exciting harangue 
with which he enlivened, if he did not adorn, the debate; but 
the more moderate and sensible of them, with Earl Grosvenor 
at their head, declined to follow him into the lobby. Under 
these circumstances, there was nothing left Captain Hayter but 
to ask leave to withdraw his amendment, and as that was 
refused by the House, the Conservatives and the remaining 
inhabitants of the “Cave” were reduced to the ignominious 
necessity of crowding into the lobby, in order to avoid 
exposing their weakness in a division. Before they could get 
back to their seats, the Speaker had left the chair and the 
House was in Committee. Of course the Opposition do not 
yet admit that they have sustained a defeat of any importance. 
Their organs in the press repeat every morning the most con- 
fident assertions that the Bill never can pass. The notice 
papers of the House are crowded with amendments, by which it 
is thought that the progress of the measure may be obstructed, 
or its most important provisions fatally modified. Nor can we 
profess to have any strong assurance that the Bill will survive 
the dangers by which it is still menaced. Nevertheless it is a 
great thing to have got it into committee. The one object of 
the Opposition, up to the present time, has been to defeat the 
measure without expressly negativing the principles on which 
it is founded. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer well pointed 
out in his speech on Monday evening, there is a wide distinction 
between the course adopted by Earl Russell in 1859 and that 
pursued by Harl Grosvenor, Captain Hayter, and their followers 
on either side of the House, in the present instance. In the 
former case the present Premier asked the House to condemn 
the Bill of Earl Derby, on the distinct ground that it did not 
reduce the borough franchise. Those who have opposed the 
Bill now before Parliament, have condemned it in their 


speeches, not less distinctly, because it does this very thing. 
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But they have shrunk from saying anything of the kind in 
their resolutions, and have betrayed an uneasy sense of 
the weakness and permanent untenableness of the position 
they have taken up. Now in committee they can no longer 
pursue these tactics. They must then vote “in the good 
old English manner of Ayes and Noes” upon the question 
whether the qualification for borough and county voters shall or 
shall not be £7 or £14 respectively. They must deal in an 
equally distinct manner with other vital provisions of the Bill; 
and even if the courage of a majority of the House should 
a prove equal to the task of striking thus directly a deadly 
; blow, at the measure, we shall gain the great advantage of 
knowing, without doubt or question, who are and who are not 
reformers. ‘The country will then be able to deal with the 
anti-reformers according to their deserts, and we shall at any 
rate be on the high road towards-a clear and unequivocal 
expression of public opinion on the subject. The knowledge 
that this is the case will have a considerable effect upon the 
discussion in Committee, although it is in the highest degree 
improbable that it can be sent up to the House of Lords during 
the period of the ordinary session; and we do not despair of 
seeing such progress made as will enable Mr. Gladstone to 
carry out his declared intention of completing its consideration 
in the course of the autumn. Of one thing we feel confident, 
that the Government will not permit any of its leading prin- 
ciples to be tampered with. There are many points in which 
it is susceptible of improvement. The Redistribution scheme is 
far from perfect; there is a certain amount of justice in the 
demand for more effectual means than are at present provided 
for extending and detining the boundaries of boroughs; and 
there is reason to think that the infusion of town leaseholders 
into the county constituencies might operate unfairly to the 
rural voters. These and other matters the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has properly expressed his willingness to discuss 
and consider in a speech of conciliation and compromise, and 
we have no donbt that in making the promise he does but 
express the general sense of his supporters. Whatever may 
be the views of a smal! section of the Liberal party, the bulk 
of its members have no desire to swamp the agricultural 
interest, or to transfer the whole political power of the country 
to the large towns. To all claims for fair and equal repre- 
sentation they will listen readily ; but for that very reason they 
will, and must, insist that the Government propositions for 
lowering the franchise shall be adhered to in their integrity. 
Compromise here would be useless, because, far from settling 
anything, it would only become the starting point for further 
agitation. 

The debate which closed on Monday evening was, in point 
of ability, quite worthy of the subject. The Government 
Redistribution scheme was assailed by the keenest critics of 
the Opposition with an ingenuity and acuteness worthy of all 
admiration. As we have already intimated, some blots were 
hit and some weak places were pointed out. But the principles 
upon which the scheme is founded were triumphantly vindi- 
cated in the masterly speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The objections to such a mode of dealing with the small 
boroughs are partly of a practical and partly of an abstract 
kind. The geographical talent of the Opposition has been 
exercised in pointing out every instance in which the members 
of a group are at a considerable distance from each other; 
and it has been asked, over and over again, with a triumphant 
air, how it is possible to work an election for places so remote 
and so completely unconnected by common interests or sub- 
stantial ties. Some of the boroughs proposed to be grouped 
were said—and it seemed to be assumed that this argument 
| would be conclusive—to be thirty miles apart. But when the 
a wi facts are looked into, it is found that in Scotland, where 
elections for such constituencies are worked with the greatest 
facility, the distances are, in many cases, very much greater. 
Mr. Gladstone stated the population of five groups. The aver- 
age distance of the Ayr burghs from each other is 473 miles, and 
the maximum is 74. The Dumfries burghs average 25} miles in 
Hat distance, while the maximum is 38. The average distance of 

the Elgin burghs is 31, the maximum being 58. In the 
mM Wick burghs the average distance is 49, and the maximum 108 
epi i' miles. As to the absence of community of interest between 

Onn the places which it is proposed to combine in this way, the 
truth is, that there will be just as much as there is between 
the distant parts of our large counties. On the point of 
eléctioneering expenses there is much to be said on both sides. 
But, upon the whole, it seems far more probable that there 
will be less bribery when places lie far apart, and it is impos- 
sible to know at any moment how the contest is going, than 
when a compact lot of venal electors can watch the poll, 
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regulate their conduct by its fluctuations, work upon the | during their sojourn in a foreign land, unless they can prove 


hopes and fears of the candidates at pleasure, and in the end 
extort almost any price they like for their votes. This 
much is certain, that bribery is almost unknown in the Scotch 
and Welsh groups of boroughs, and a fact of that kind is 
worth far more than Mr. Lowe’s amusing talk about the hard- 
ship of marrying three or four political widows. It may be true 
that a small borough now expects to be “ petted and coddled” 
by its members; but it by no means follows (whatever may be 
their wishes) that four small boroughs, when united, will be 
able to extort these delicate attentions. At any rate, it is 
worth trying the experiment, for, if grouping does not succeed, 
we can always recur to the ultima ratio of disfranchisement. 
It is clear that we must either have one or the other. Because, 
whatever may be said about the anomalies which will remain 
if the Government Bill passes, there can be no doubt that the 
anomalies of the present system are intolerable. Even if it 
does seem rather odd, and should turn out somewhat incon- 
venient, to unite three or four decaying little towns, at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, in the South of England, 
this oddness and inconvenience do not compare for a moment 
with the absurdity and injustice of allowing each of these places to 
return members, while large, populous, and influential places in 
other parts of the country have no representatives. Anomalies 
there must be, as we have before observed in writing on this 
subject, under any other scheme of representation than that of 
electoral districts, and any arguments drawn from such anomalies 
tend directly towards that eminently unconstitutional, and cer- 
tainly not very conservative, proposition. Mr. Disraeli has, 
indeed, a plan of his own, which is worth noticing, because it is 
founded on a principle equally intelligible and objectionable. He 
would disfranchise a small number of the most insignificant 
boroughs and distribute their members, very sparingly, amongst 
numerous groups of towns in the north of England. He 
would then take a further number of small boroughs, and con- 
gregate round each all the large villages and small towns in 
the immediate neighbourhoods. By this means he would rid 
the county constituencies, both of the north and south of 
England, of anything like an urban element; and would hand 
them over to the unchecked domination of the landed pro- 
prietors. Of course, he has statistics to prove that this 
is right by the rule of three. But it is difficult to believe 
how a man who has taken for so many years an active part in 
English politics can suppose that by any arithmetical opera- 
tions he can reconcile the country to an increase of the power 
of a class which is already too powerful. It is equally diffi- 
cult to imagine how he can expect to introduce into our Con- 
stitution the strange distinction between urban and rural voters 
on which he is so fond of dwelling. He and those who act 
with him may depend upon it, that if we ever depart from the 
old lines of the Constitution, we shall not proceed to erect our 
new political edifice on a basis of class distinctions. We should, 
for our own part, have been glad to see a considerable number 
of the smallest boroughs absolutely disfranchised, for we think 
that the claims of both our largest Parliamentary boroughs 
and of the unrepresented towns are inadequately met by 
the Government Bill. We are, however, willing to pay so 
much respect to vested interests and historical traditions as to 
acquiesce in a system of grouping which will spare to once 

important but now insignificant places a fragment of their 
privileges. But we cannot pass the limits of toleration. It 

is, as Mr. Gladstone remarked, “ going a little too far to 

contend that these old privileges, which are in the hands of a 
monopoly adverse to the community at large, shall be held to 
contain in them such an essence of diffusive virtue as shall 

spread around them on all sides, and shall, as it were, conse- 

crate the hamlets, the villages, or little country towns, that may 

be so fortunate as to be in their neighbourhood,” while at the 

same time they bar the way to the enfranchisement of great 

and rising towns all over the land. 








THE EMANCIPATION OF THE RIGHT TO PUNISH. 


A new law has passed the Corps Législatif of France, and 
is now awaiting the treatment of the Senate. It proposes to 
carry the right of punishing to a length which that right has 
not, so far, attained in France, and if passed by the Senate, and 
made law, it will dog a’ Frenchman’s steps to all parts of the 
habitable globe, and hang a sword of Damocles over his head 
while he indulges in the liberty in which men do indulge when 
away from home laws and home restraints. To put it m few 
words, the new law will give the Executive the power of punish- 
ing Frenchmen, on their return to France, for anything which 
they may have done contrary to any of the laws of France 
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that they have been definitively punished for the illegal act by 
the Government of the country in which they have found a 
temporary home. This principle contradicts the theories of 
the great legislators of the Empire. With them it was laid 
down as an axiom that if a Frenchman voyaging in foreign 
lands committed an offence whose aim and end were injurious 
to the citizens of the State in which he found himself, or to the 
State itself, his deed in no way came under the cognisance of 
France; it was for the other State to punish or not to punish. 
But if the act was directly or indirectly calculated to injure 
the state or the citizens of France, such as the counterfeiting 
coin or paper money, or the uniting with enemies of France in 
a conspiracy, then it became in fact a crime against the 
majesty of France, and it was reasonable that, as such, France 
should punish it. However distant from the borders of France 
might be the spot where the deed was done, it was as if done 
on French soil, for it was done by a child of France against 
the mother country. This is the only practicable way of 
treating the question. To arrest a man suddenly on his return 
from China or Japan for a larceny there committed, appears to 
be a senseless thing. In all probability he can call no witnesses 
for the defence. He knows, perhaps, who was the real culprit, 
and in China or Japan he could have proved it upon him; 
but in the Courts of Paris what can he doP And the prose- 
cution will be not much better off than the defence. Whether 
acquittal or condemnation is the result, the result will be 
unsatisfactory, for in the one case suspicion will be likely still 
to rest on the accused, owing to the necessary want of definite- 
ness in his defence, and in the other case the law will be 
charged with hasty action on uncertain grounds. 

But no one supposes that the law would ever be carried out 
in cases of this description, or, at any rate, it would seldom be 
appealed to. The promoters of the law are not so entirely 
devoted to the principles of morality as to desire to put a yet 
further check upon the moral conduct of their citizens beyond 
the borde:s of France. The supporters and the adversaries of 
the Bill a-e at one in this regard. The difficulty and useless- 
ness of enforcing the law in a large number of cases will 
ensure its remaining for such cases practically a dead letter. 
This fact points out only more distinctly the true bearing of 
the measure. They are political faults and crimes that are 
specially and almost solely contemplated by the Bill. Here the 
proof will not be so difficult to procure. An author who leaves 
the French soil and publishes in Belgium a brochure reflecting 
seriously upon the wisdom and good intentions of the Emperor 
or his Ministers, and calculated to bring the Government of 
France into contempt, gives sufficient proof of his crime to the 
world, especially as the tribunals are not very exigeant in such 
eases. An assassin or a swindler destroys carefully all traces 
that might serve to connect him with the offence he commits, 


but the very nature of the offence of a political writer is in | 


itself a manifest proof against the offender, and the rhodomon- 
tades of a young Frenchman discoursing before an assembly of 
Belgian or German students on the regeneration of peoples and 
the establishment of a universal republic, are addressed to any 
ears that choose to listen. It is against these offences that the 
law is in fact directed, and how oppressive it proposes to be 
one can easily understand. It was pithily described in the 
course of the debate in the Corps Législatif as a law de sireté 
générale a Vextériewr, and another speaker defined it as the 
emancipation du droit de punier. Had it simply been, how- 
ever, a newer and fuller law de stireté générale, it would not 
have been so « vjectionable, for then its application would have 
been clearly Jefined, and limited to political offences. Such a 
law might have passed, as did that of 1858. But to include 
the exercise of ordinary justice in the new enactment, however 
true it may be that this portion of the power given to the 
Executive may never, or almost never, be employed, is to 
disturb one of the fixed supports of penal legislation, and 
appears to be a wanton invasion of what ought to be held 
sacred. It is to be hoped that the Senate will not pass the 
Bill; and, if the Senate does, that the Emperor will refuse to 
promulgate the law. 

A paragraph of the proposed law, to which we have not 
referred, intended to take the place of paragraph 7 of the 
present code d’instruction criminelle, provides that any stranger 
who, while resident beyond the borders of France, shall have 
been guilty of any plot against the safety of France, either as 
principal or accomplice, or shall have coined money or forged 
notes or bills to the detriment of the currency of France, shall 
be punishable by the laws of France, if he is foolish enough to 
visit that country and come under the clutches of the French 
Police, or if the Government can obtain his extradition. This 
again would probably not be pressed to all its conclusions, but 
if it were, there are a good many ministers of sundry States— 











and not a few crowned heads—for whom a friendly visit to the 
Emperor would be an unsafe luxury, as they would clearly 
come under the first head of the offences recited. 








THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 


Mr. Gapstone is no doubt right in objecting to an inquiry 
into the action of the Bank Charter Act at the present moment, 
when the pressure of its operation has been relieved by a wise 
but illegal edict issued by the first Lord of the Treasury and 
himself, but the tone of his answer suggests that he does not- 
perceive the necessity for inquiry. He says, in effect, that. 
there have already been inquiries into the operation of the 
Act, and he appears to answer the objection founded on the 
greater fluctuations of the rate of interest in this country as 
compared with other centres of commerce and finance, by 
observing that they are not so great or remarkable as has been 
alleged, for that very high and low rates have prevailed in 
other places, and that greater fluctuations must be expected in 
a country where the transactions are so much larger than 
elsewhere. 

We chiefly call the attention of our readers to the tone of 
Mr. Gladstone’s remarks, because we wish to warn them that 
if advantage is not taken by the public of the incidents which 
have lately occurred to procure an inquiry very soon after the- 
panic has subsided, it appears to us highly probable that, 
whilst the Government will feel indisposed to propose inquiry,- 
the necessary amount of pressure will not be put on them to 
induce them to grant one; for, as we observed a fortnight 
back, it is not the cue of the richest and most influential 
capitalists to amend the Bank Act, since they are the men 
who are not only able to stand the periodical panics when they 
come, but they constitute the class who, in many ways, derive 
enormous advantages from their recurrence. The time of very 
great pressure is one in which the rich become very much 
richer, in which more moderate men are very great losers, and 
in which weak men go entirely to the wall. The public must 
not then expect the great City dons to stir up the Government 
to grant an inquiry. Nor can we much expect that the class 
of merchants and bankers immediately beneath the great 
magnates will bestir themselves. Quite independently of the 
circumstance that they also in a degree have an interest in 
keeping up the preferences which arise whenever a really con- 
siderable pressure occurs, all but the most courageous and inde- 
pendent-minded men fear the imputation of a desire to 
tamper with the currency, to trade on credit, or to promote 
undue speculation. It requires a considerable amount of 
courage to enable men to face such an imputation, and no 
efforts towards an amendment of the existing law can be 
expected from men whose interests more or less reinforce their 
fears. 

When there is an exceptional pressure, still more when pres- 


sure combined with other circumstances produces panic, the’ 
largest and richest houses have many things in their favour,. 
and not the least is the Bank Charter Act. They can get: 


money at the minimum rate, when other people, in an equally 


strong position, must pay one or two per cent. over the’ 
minimum rate. Then, when the pressure becomes greater,. 


they can get money when other people cannot get it at all. 
They must be served first. The Act does this for them. It 
artificially limits the supply of an article in demand, and it 
becomes a question, not of the price of the article, but of the 
possibility of getting it at all. 

The Bank Charter Act has now been suspended three times. 
On the occasion of the first suspension, and in the existing 
suspension hitherto, the Directors of the Bank have not found 
it necessary to use the larger powers they have been authorized 
to use; that is to say, they did not, on the first occasion 
issue, nor have they yet, on the present occasion issued, more 
notes than their Charter allows. It has been sufficient for 
the purpose of restoring some degree of confidence that the 
Bank Directors have had leave to use their judgment, unre- 
strained by the limits imposed by their Charter. -On the 
occasion of the second suspension of the Bank Charter Act, 
they took advantage of its suspension to issue more notes 
than they could otherwise have issued. It is, we believe, 
a universal opinion that these suspensions were advisable— 
probably that they were even necessary. The case against the 
Act would not be so strong as it is were it not that on one of 
the three occasions, the Bank Directors actually used their 
powers and violated the terms of the Act, and that it is 
universally admitted, not only that they exercised a wise 
discretion, but that, by the issue of more notes, the demand 
for gold became less, and a crisis was surmounted by the very 
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operation which the Act was specially and mainly constructed to 
forbid. If the mere liberty of infringing the provisions of the Act, 
without its actual infringement, were all that could be alleged 
on a first rough view against it, it might be answered that it 
was foreseen that there was no occasion for its infringement, 
and that liberty was granted which it was known would not 
be used, and that this was done to allay, not so much an 
actual demand for Bank-notes, but an unreasoning fear which 
was known in well-informed quarters to be groundless. But 
on the occasion of the second suspension, it was proved that 
more notes were really wanted; the Bank directors actually 
infringed the Act; and the event showed that they exer- 
cised a wise discretion. It was in fact proved that it was 
not gold but Bank-notes that were wanted. The issue of 
notes was increased, and, instead of this issue leading to a 
diminution of gold in the Bank, it increased it by restoring to 
commerce its liberty of action restrained by the fear of a return 
to the system of barter. 

In requiring a reconsideration of the Bank Charter Act, we 
have not only to allege that its suspensien, without actual 
infringement, has twice been thought necessary, and has 
appeared to restore confidence, but that it has actually been 
infringed, as well as suspended, with good results—at any rate 
with safety and apparent advantage. But what if the Act is 
itself, in a considerable measure, the cause of that excessive 
commercial expansion and financial speculation which it has 
conclusively proved itself to be unequal to meet? There is 
much to be said in favour of this view. It is quite certain, in 
finance, as in mechanics, that an excessive oscillation in one 
direction produces a corresponding if not an equal oscillation 
in the opposite direction. If the provisions of the Act occasion 


pressure and panic, these beget over-caution and hoarding. | 


When money is again released it is over-abundant for the 
wants of the community. Merchants can get money which 


they don’t want at two per cent., as a natural consequence of 


their not having been able to get it at ten per cent. when they 
would have paid that for it. They have, in fact, reduced their 
transactions, and they cannot suddenly expand them to their 
former dimensions. But cheap money is a great induce- 
ment, and, by slow degrees, will certainly lead to an oscil- 
lation of the financial pendulum in the other direction. 
People who can get money cheap, or are in good credit 
will look out for other channels for its profitable employment, 
and the good success attending the first ventures onthe novel 
expedients which are invented soon creates that demand which 
again raises the price of the article, money. Speculations which 
are sound and good when money is to be had at two, three, 
four, or five per cent. become unremunerative when it is only 
to be had at much higher rates; but if the law specially 


provides that, in a certain contingeney, it shall not be had | 
| employers’ anxieties and expectations were directed to the 


at any price whatever, what was formerly unremunerative, or 
which involved heavy loss, becomes simply ruinous. 

We lay to the charge of the Bank Charter Act not only its 
inability to cope with the difficulties of pressure and panic, but 
its direct action in producing the monetary distress in the pre- 
sence of which it becomes powerless. And we caution the 
educated public that they must not look for a remedy for this 
state of things to the great bankers and merchants of our 
commercial and financial community. 








POISONED HOMES. 


THERE are some people on whom, like Mithridates, poisons 
appear to have no effect. Not only can they support existence 
under what is professionally called their exhibition, but they 
can even take a certain dull, animal pleasure in daily deadly 
experiments that would infallibly prove worse than deleterious 
to the majority of their fellow-men. There is no accounting 
for tastes. The London alderman delighted in the Smithfield 
drains, whose powerful aroma went up into his nostrils as the 
grateful perfume of violets and spring flowers; the Frenchman 
found the close neighbourhood of an abattoir to be provocative 
of robust health; acclimatized people can live happily in a 
country that is the white man’s grave ; and a modern essayist 
finds “ Salubrity from Stinks” a fertile theme for his fluent 
pen. In fact, we neither know what we can do till we try, nor 
what we can endure till we bend our backs to the burden ; but, 
there are many circumstances and phases of life from which we 
would willingly be spared unless we were impelled into them 
by the overpowering force of events. It was from dire neces- 
sity, and not from whimsical caprice, that the King of Pontus 
seasoned and inured his body against the effects of physical 
poisons; and if we would render ourselves innocuous to poisons, 
oither physical or moral, it must be by imitating the example 











of Mithridates, and striving against them every day of our 
lives. But this is not possible to all. Many are compelled to 
swallow the poison and to trust to others to supply the anti- 
dote. There are those who are necessitated to smell drains, 
both literally and typically, but who, nevertheless, do not 
resemble the alderman in his admiration for the sweetness of 
their perfume ; and if our lot in life has not thus placed us in 
a position where we are perforce compelled to inhale poisons, 
then, on the one hand, we should not feel the less grateful for 
our exemption from such a fate, or, on the other hand, with- 
hold the less pity or care from those who must endure the 
affliction. 

“TI have great mercies to be thankful for,” once said a 
distinguished wit; “ for I might have been born a fool, like 
Lord Lackbrain ;” who, nevertheless, was a man of mark, a 
ladies’ pet, and a lion at his club. In like manner, there are 
many of us who may feel deeply grateful that we have not been 
called by Providence to a station of life in which we should 
have been required to do our duty as an under-paid, under-fed, 
badly-housed, agricultural labourer. We might have been born 
to that condition, and may have been reared from bird-scaring 
boyhood to hedging-and-ditching manhood, as so many Dorset- 
shire John Crosses, without, however, meeting with that lucky 
accident that “ enriched him,” though it left his equally badly- 
off but more deserving neighbours “ poor indeed.” We might 
have lived all our lives in a poisoned home, from which, 
together with ventilation, drainage, cleanliness, and space, all 


| the decencies and amenities of life were banished, as though by 


the careful prevision and thoughtful precaution of the land- 
lord. We might have been dragged up, rather than brought 
up, in one of those rotten-thatched and mud-walled dog-holes of 
habitations which it is the poet’s pride to depict as “ the 
cottage homes of England,” wherein “ balmy” sleep is an 
impossibility, and where repose can only be gained in an 
atmosphere tainted with the breaths of the other sleepers that 
crowd the stifling den. Weand ours might have been exposed 
to all the noxious vapours and body-ruining influences of such 
poisoned homes as these—homes charged with poisons against 
which there are no effectual antidotes of human agency— 
wherein all distinction of the sexes would be lost, and where 
the daughter or sister might change her purity for shame. 
Only reverse the circumstances, and change the names, and 
such might have been our position: de te fabula narratur ; for, 
as it was forcibly put in the ballad in “ Alton Locke,” “ If 
your daughters had lived as ours have, your daughters would 
have done the same.” The more cause, therefore, is there for 
those who do not dwell in poisoned homes to have pity and 
consideration for those who do. In the wretched houses of 
the bold peasantry, our country’s (so-called) pride, the seeds 
of fever and typhus are as liberally sown, as though their 


raising of that especial crop; and the marvel is that the 
gatherers and gleaners of the blighted and poisoned grain 
seem absolutely to thrive on the deleterious produce, and pass 
as harmlessly as Mithridates did through dangers that would 
slay more sensitive souls. Rosy children are reared over foul 
drains and reeking cesspools; and, surrounded by cireum- 
stances that would seem fatal to longevity, grey-haired sires 
attain a patriarchal age, and, with the exception of the 
inevitable “ roomatics,” are able to exhibit an apparently clean 
bill of health. We can only-ascribe such a state of things, 
primarily, to that beneficent Providence that tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, and, secondarily, to that sweet, fresh air 
which, for so many hours of the day, the labourer and his 
family imbibe as the best and purest tonic under heaven. It 
was, indeed, among the most powerful antidotes that 
Mithridates himself used wherewith to preserve his body’s 
mastery over hurtful things. In this respect, the agricultural 
labourer has a wondrous advantage over the town working 
man. The mechanic can rarely exchange the vitiated atmo- 
sphere of his mill or shop for anything purer than that smoke- 
laden canopy from which Sir Robert Peel is so laudably anxious 
to relieve the urban community; and, when the mechanic does 
gain his home, he too commonly finds it steeped in more 
pestiferous surroundings than those he has left behind him at 
the workshop or mill; and, unlike the rural labourer, the 
poison that he imbibes during the one-half of the twenty- 
four hours is not counteracted in its effects by any of those 
antidotes which Nature so liberally supplies to the toiler in her 
fresh country air. To sach town consumers of poisons, who 
thrive not on their deleterious diet, Mithridates must dwindle 
to a myth. 

Just.at the present time, when we are hearing so much of 
Reform and of house occupation in connection with that subject, 
we may reasonably hope that the important topic of house 
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reform will receive more than a passing attention and be 
galvanized into something more than a brief, spasmodic vitality. 
Let poisoned homes be duly dealt with in our legislative 
therapeutics. Indeed, the dawn of a brighter day seems not 
only to be nigh but to be already broadening upon us; and we 
recognise with thankfulness the various movements now on foot 
for securing to the working man, whether in town or country, 
a habitation suited for his wants and needs as a man and as 
the possessor of an immortal soul. In such a movement as this 
the community at large is interested, for the well-being of a 
country mainly depends on the private home life of its indi- 
vidual members. But example is everything—a good example 
best of all, better, as we know, than precept; and when, here 
and there, it can be proved to the satisfaction of the most 
money-loving landlord that he can house his poor labourers as 
cheaply, if not far cheaper in a fit and decent home as in a 
foul and fever-laden den, then the leaven of the good example 
must spread far and wide. We can already point to examples. 
The Hastings Cottage Improvement Society has now been 
established nine years and has paid dividends of over 5 per 
cent.; and similar results have been obtained by the London 
Labourers’ Dwellings Society and by Alderman Waterlow’s 
Industrial Dwellings Company. If such results and profits 
can be achieved and secured by companies and societies; we 
may in time expect to see similar projects set on foot by indi- 
viduals, who can follow in the footsteps, however humbly and 
at whatever distance, of Mr. Peabody and of those three 
eminent northern manufacturers, .Messrs. Salt, Crossley, and 
Akroyd, who have recently erected for their respective workmen 
four complete villages or small towns, Saltaire, West Hill 
Park, Akroydon, and Copley, with their churches, schools, 
news-rooms, baths, infirmaries, almshouses, and all other means 
and appliances that tend to raise the moral and social condi- 
tion of the working man, and lift him out of his old poisoned 
home into a purer atmosphere. 

Although Mr. Thomas Hughes was scarcely politic or 
reasonable in his sweeping attack on the metropolitan railway 
companies, yet there was more than a grain of truth in his 
speech. What is one man’s poison may be another man’s 
meat; and ifthe meat can be made to usurp the poison, the 
change must be for the health of the State. Still, the monster 
railway hotel, or the new street of handsome shops, or the 
stately pile of warehouses and offices, or any other London 
improvement that feasts the eye by demolishing a mass of 
squalid houses, only improves that district at the expense of 
another, on which it drives the wretched lodgers whom it has 
ousted from their lairs. Therefore, if nothing more is done 
than to remove the poison from one spot merely to lay it down 
in another, no real good will be effected; Peter will merely 
have been robbed to pay Paul, and the workmen will have been 
taken away from close proximity to his work without being 
remunerated with any compensating benefit. If whole villages 
could not at once be erected, yet blocks of houses might be 
advantageously built, like the ‘“ Langbourn-buildings,” Fins- 
bury-square, which have paid more than 8 per cent. on their 
invested capital; and in other places existing accommodation 
might be improved so as to meet immediate needs. We are 
glad to see that the Society of Arts has now directed its atten- 
tion to this important subject (which may emphatically be 
called a social evil), and that under its sanction a work has 
been issued, “ The Homes of the Working Classes,” by James 
Hole; which is full of useful information as to what has already 
been done, and replete with valuable suggestions as to the best 
method of carrying out what remains to be done. As it is not 
given to every one to possess the elastic constitution of a 
Mithridates, and to be able not only to throw off the deleterious 
effects of poisons, but even to obtain from them a certain 
amount of nourishment, we trust that we are fast advancing to 
that common-sense stage of thought and legislation, when it 
shall be as unlawful for a man to deal in poisoned homes as in 
any other deadly things; when the liberal planting of upas-tree 
habitations for the shelter of poor human folk shall be expressly 
forbidden by Act of Parliament; and when the labourer, 
whether in town or country, shall have the chance of living as 
a decent Christian man in a home untainted by poisons. 








FLOWER SHOWS. 


Wirtn the season of spring and the first blush of summer 
come the flower shows. Nature opens the ball with her own 
favourites—with daisies, which in Chaucer’s time were called 
“ Margarets,”—with daffodils 


“ That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ;” 





and with the oxlips, the violets, the unmarried primrose, and 
the thousand-and-one other pied plants which creep from the 
“frosty prison of the ground,” as old Drayton quaintly puts it. 
Herbert greets them with a hymn of unequalled beauty, too 
long to quote, and too perfect to mutilate; in fact, our poets 
abound with allusions to spring flowers, multiplying the fancies 
about them as thickly as the leaves or petals which shelter and 
adorn the plants themselves. Our uncertain weather and 
climate drove them to make the most of whatever flora they 
could get, and our modest field pets have received greater 
attention and praise than the most brilliant exotics blooming 
under brighter skies. Still, as the English habit is, and not 
unlike the manner in which we made our language, we have in 
gardens and hothouses specimens of the foreign flower-world, 
and have naturalized amongst us many citizens of distant 
countries, which have grown and increased as healthily as the 
aboriginal natives. Yearly, too, we add to the stock. At our 
flower shows an estimate is taken, and venturesome importers 
exhibit a rarity which, after a time, bids fair to become indi- 
genous. To Peiresc, a Frenchman, we owe the jessamine, 
and to an Archbishop of Canterbury, who lived in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, we are indebted for the tamarisk. Linacre 
presented us with the damask rose, and Thomas Lord 
Cromwell with the plum-tree. That popular, if not very 
elegant vegetable, cabbage, was first planted in this country 
by Sir Anthony Ashley of Dorsetshire, and when the good 
knight died a head of cabbage carved upon his monument 
signified his claim to mundane immortality, while his title te 
supernatural perpetuity was, we presume, indicated by the 
usual two heads of cherubs. Our gardens, however, both 
culinary and ornamental, must have made but poor shows two 
hundred years ago. Now, what between grafting and trans- 
planting, and artificial heat, and floral discoveries, we can grow 
what we like. You can buy a bouquet in Covent Garden whose 
constituents represent the four quarters of the globe. Then 
the culture of flowers has been made a science, their wants and 
wishes are catered for discreetly. We have seen this carried 
too far, and although there may be no analogy between a prize 
pig and a prize geranium, we have noticed competitive dahlias 
which looked distressingly obese. Flowers possess a standard 
of form, and should be kept to proportionate dimensions, And 
it is our fancy that they occasionally suffer from experimental 
marriages. There is a cruelty in forcing hybrids, and a 
splendid monster is a monster after all. We are not so revere 
ent to flowers as the ancients. They hung them on the posts 
of the house, on the graves of the dead, around the wine-cup, 
and on the pillars of the temple. They almost worshipped the 
rose, and the acanthus was twined amongst their noblest 
architectural triumphs. So sacred was the rose among the 
Romans, that Cicero charged Verres with profanation as well 
as effeminacy for using a litter composed of this flower, In a 
flower show there is no more delightful department than that 
devoted to the roses. Among other flowers, the perfume 
appears either to float or to stream; roses coquet with the 
sense, now breathing-a full incense, then suddenly dropping off 
only to return in a warm rippling odour which reminds you of 
close hushed music. There is an air of poetry around them, 
intrinsically and historically, almost infectious. You think of 
Anacreon, of the love goddess, of York and Lancaster, of 
legends without end, of Shakespeare, of Moore and his Oriental 
vagaries, and of Tennyson. To the rose the Laureate imparts 
his love for Maud; its soul fires his blood, and through the night 
this flower is awake sighing for Maud, until at last 


‘The red rose cries, ‘ she is near, she is near,’ 
And the white rose weeps ‘ she is late.’” 


How much better this pathetic animation of the flower, its 
emotive and sympathetic consciousness with human passion, 


_ than the skittish flirtations which Moore ascribes to it with 
| the nightingale, or the bulbul, as he calls the bird; for Moore 


| satiric game-bag. 


could no more do without his bulbul than a writer of the 
Restoration era could dispense with a cuckoo. Thackeray, in 
his amusing ballad of the “ Caique,” adds the bulbul to his 
Flowers should not be saucily dealt 
with. They grow on the brink of the bathos, and entice 
unwary rhymsters into that gulf. You must be careful how 


| you speak of them. The “language of flowers” was an 


abominable scandal. It should be consigned to the period of 


| Della Cruscanism and the “Souvenir.” It is just worthy of 


the varnished sentiment and the maudlin affectations of that 
day. Putting flowers into fantastic beds, and such tricks, are 
also in bad taste. We have seen pansies enlisted in the base 
service of tuition and formed into an alphabet, while the per- 
petrator of this cruelty boasted aloud that he turned them ° 

account in teaching his child the primal letters. U - 
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mongers cannot comprehend that a flower in bloom is in full 
business, and pays well for the little room it occupies, and the 
little subsistence it requires, by the beauty and perfectness it 
exhibits. What does your singer do more; and who would 
tolerate the engagement of Patti at the Polytechnic in 
the interest of the steam-engine or the alphabet? Botanists 
are also liable to mistake the office of plants. Linnzus con- 
structed a dial of flowers which, by their opening and shutting, 
indicated the hour. This is an improvement on the floral 
primer, for it develops an unsuspected and pleasing inherent 
quality which adds to our admiration. Nor have we any 
objection to the toilet preparations made from the “ sweet 
deaths” of plants. It is proper that an ethereal part of them 
should live and be an aid to beauty. Flowers lend themselves with 
a cheerful readiness to the adornment of ladies. They appear 
much more at home on a bosom than in a button hole. 
An opera would be incomplete without that glorious parterre 
an the stalls. Even a plain woman is toned by a wreath into 
something tolerable—if she be young. Flowers are essentially 
youthful, and proclaim the fact ungallantly. Let a lady of 
uncertain age stick a flower in her hair, and her age is no longer 
At a flower show such contrasts are very marked, 
when a wrinkled dowager leans her cheek towards a plant, and 
when at the same time inclines to it the fair cheek of a belle. 
Not that flower shows are the best places to see flowers, unless 
you could get there alone. The Latin, if nothing else, is 
most bewildering. It is uncommonly disagreeable Latin, too, 
and neither a rose nor any other flower smells the sweeter for it. 
What are you to make of the “spectalis delectabilis,” for 
instance? <A braggart misnomer. A man may go insane 
‘among cactuses alone if he undertakes to derive them. A 
harming fern is disfigured with a polysyllabic announcement ; 
a@ fragile orchid, from Australia, meekly protests by its 
very size against being christened with a name bigger than 
itself. Your old acquaintances look strange when clothed in 
botanical Latin. 
the only interruptions to the pleasure of a flower show. 
The feeling that it is a show, and will break . up—that if 
left to itself it would decay, comes as a minor to the 
pleasanter key in which you think of it. Still flower shows, on 
every ground, ought to be encouraged. Flowers are the silent 
yet eloquent teachers of innocence, and their preaching has 
worked good in many places. Woven into poetry, into religion, 
and into art, illustrating the most attractive morality of the 
Bible, and being in themselves most beautiful, they are likely 
to be the cause of moral beauty where their influence is per- 
mitted. Of all things we would urge an exhibition similar to 
that which we believe was got up last year, a show for the 
humble plants grown by poor people. Mignonettes and 


geraniums are to be found even in Whitechapel, and the more | 


- to be found there the better. A child’s nature is not only the 

svorse, but is positively imperfect, if not brought into contact 
with flowers, and poor children should get a chance of seeing 
them. As far as the world of fashion is concerned, and the 
world of politics, it was encouraging, during the recent horti- 
cultural féte, to notice the unanimity with which all offered 
their tribute of admiration to the flowers. The journals, 
bristling with points on Reform, spared a couple of columns 
for them, and the articles were conceived in a taste worthy of 
our time. Flowers are, perhaps, to a working man, more a 
relief than books. Our novels are getting feverish, and even 
our poetry communicates a certain disturbed anxiety and 
Jonging. Flowers alone are placid, and promise of rest— 


** Everywhere about us they are glowing, 
Some, like stars, to tell us spring is born, 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn.” 








OPINIONS. 


Wuat are opinions? Under what condition of circum- 
‘stances are they liable to change? These are questions which 
naturally crop up when we compare the present condition of 
society with various periods of the past. “ Opinion” scarcely 
requires a definition. Everyone is conscious of having certain 
opinions on various topics himself, and also that his fellow-men 
have opinions on the same subjects, some opposed to and some 
harmonizing with his own. But the real question which we 
proposé to inquire into is, how do persons and society come to 
change their opinions upon social, political, and religious 
questions? Few men like to be told that they will change 
their opinions. The young student who has bravely defended 





But the crowd and the science are not | 


_ trary to reason. 








yume 


believe that as years roll by he will succumb to certain 
influences, and find his opinions on this and numerous other 
questions completely altered. He has already heard repeatedly 
all the arguments which the ingenuity of opponents can devise 
urged in opposition to his views on certain questions, and his 
opinion has remained unaltered; therefore he believes that it 
shall continue so even to the end. Yet after some dozen years, 
as the man grows up, he finds that his views become first 
modified and afterwards completely altered. This, too, without 
the discovery of any new arguments upon the opposition side 
of the question, or even without any repetition of the old ones. 
Of any score of men who have changed their opinions upon 
moral and social questions, it will be found that a very small 
minority have been influenced by direct logical arguments. 
This is, we think, to be accounted for by that dislike which 
there is in human nature to admit yourself to be beaten 
by some individual opponent. To change your opinion 
in response to the reasoning of a friend, is not only a 
confession that he was right and you were wrong, but 
also an acknowledgment of his superior power in being able to 
influence you. To confess even to yourself that you were 
wrong, and that somebody else was morally better and mentally 
stronger, is certainly contrary to the natural inclination of man. 
How then do men generally come to change their opinions at 
all ? 

Individual opinions are influenced very little by direct logical 
argument, but are greatly modified by what we may term 
influences. The first great formative of opinion is education. 
The tremendous, and, in many cases, ineradicable influence of 
early education it is impossible to overrate. By education we 
do not mean the narrow sphere of book learning, but the 
general effect of the conversation and habits of home and early 
associations. To change opinions thus formed direct argument 
is of little avail; it must be a power nearer akin to that which 
originally created them, which in after time can mould and 
modify them. Argument seems to us rather to prepare the 
way for, than actually to effect a change of opinion. No man 
will adopt a view upon any point in favour of which he has 
not heard any argument urged. To do so would be to act con- 
Arguments show a certain opinion’ to be 
reasonable, and the operation of various influences leads to the 
embracing of it. Thus, argument makes the path straight for 
us to walk in, but the influences which direct our footsteps in it 
are legion. 

Let us take one instance, by way of illustration, of the growth 
of a great modifying force, which having sprung up in the 
ordinary progress of civilization and scientific advancement, 
has had, without our at all observing it, a very great influence 
directly on our modes of thought, and so indirectly on our 
opinions. The general tendency of modern commercial life has 
been division of risk and responsibility. On all sides commer- 
cial enterprises, which for years have been managed, and their 
reputations supported by, some known and responsible indi- 
viduals have been lapsing into the more indefinite joint-stock 
company. Even in cases where old names are continued for the 
sake of prestige, the ominous word “ Limited” shows us that, 
in case of anything going wrong or inconveniencing us, we 
cannot have the gratification of seeing the individual man 
whom we hold responsible and calling him to account, This 
establishment of companies all around us has undoubtedly a 
tendency—an inevitable and very strong one—to make us refer 
primarily, questions which arise in connection with them, 
and eventually all questions, to broad principles, rather than, 
as more generally used to be the case, to excite personal 
animosity. This influence affects more indirectly still the 
general tone and temper of our political and religious opinions 
also. As in ordinary matters, we may most heartily abuse all 
the regulations of some company while we are on most cordial 
terms with every individual director, so in the more im- 
portant departments of religion and politics there is a universal 
tendency to confine ourselves to expressing opinions upon 
general doctrines and principles, and to care very much less 
than we used about the particular bias of individual minds. 


| This mode of thought is the very antipodes of that which led 


to persecution and martyrdom in past times. An exaggerated 
estimate of the importance of individual opinion was the mis- 
take of bygone days. In every department of public life there 
was an accurate individualisation. Monarchs were not sur- 
rounded by that hazy indefiniteness called a government. 
Companies or boards—commercial, public, or philanthropic— 
were unknown. Every man who offended another was held so 
personally responsible for the act that no general condemnation 
of the deed as opposed to the principles of good taste and feel- 


the character of the Royal Martyr in the inevitable debate at | ing was sufficient; but his life was considered the personal 


the Union upon “the Character of Oliver Cromwell,” cannot 


reparation for a false step or a false word, In religion it was 
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not sufficient for society to know any one as what is personally 
called a good man; but his acceptance of carefully defined dogmas 
was often the only condition on which life was spared. Accurate 
individual opinion was considered a matter of vital importance 
by a condition of society which in every department of govern- 
ment and of commerce was intensely individual. In such an 
age men might have reckoned that, after all, opinions were 
only of real importance as motives to action, and that as 
we should be influenced by great principles rather than by 
individual opinion, however exalted its possessor, so we should 
judge creeds and characters by their general influence on the 
community, rather than condemn men to bonds and even death 
for not holding as individuals certain opinions, in favour of 
which those in power were able to urge certain arguments. 
The reasoning in favour of such views would have been just as 
logical then as it would be now; but its uncongeniality with 
the intensely individualising character of the age would have 
rendered it ineffective. In the present age such views are 
almost universally adopted, not because they have grown more 
logical, but some way or other they harmonize with that broader 
and more generalizing spirit which pervades every department 
of social, commercial, political, and religious life. 


We have illustrated our argument by the growth of an 
opinion concerning the value of opinion itself; and we find 
undoubtedly that the tendency is to trouble ourselves less 
about individual opinion, and to care more for broad and 
earnest principles; and that this has gradually evolved 
itself out of the general tone and temper of the age rather 
than been forced on us by logical power. It is, however, 
a consoling corollary to draw from these considerations that, 
if we have become less anxious about the opinion of our 
neighbour and fellow-man, the collective opinion of a nation 
upon great questions of social progress and broad political 
principles has acquired a new and tremendous force. That 
must undoubtedly have been a strong stimulant to carnestness 
which led men to forget the instincts of humanity in their zeal 
to enforce by the rack, the pulley, and the stake, conformity 
in individual opinion, and that stimulant to earnestness we 
have undoubtedly lost; but we have gained much in the 
influence which public opinion has acquired over the power of 
physical force. The present age is not less earnest than the 
past, but its earnestness is concerned with a broader field of 
operation, and its incentives to action are deeper, and nobler, 
and truer principles. Thus the age reflects, in the higher 
departments of opinion and of thought, the same characteristics 
which mark each gradation of national and social life. 








SERMONS AND THEIR PREACHERS. 


THERE is a fashion in sermons as well as in other things: 
a fashion in goodness as well asin the means and measures by 
which it is inculeated. It is said that every dog has his day; 
and the same may be said of almost everything under the sun. 
Particular forms of vice, as well as of virtue, have their run, 


and, in their turn, give place to others, which are generally of | 


It is a kind of see-saw; one up and | Lady Bountifuls of the nineteenth century practise, when they 


an opposite tendency. 
one down, and so on till the changes are rung ad infinitum. 
Like all other fashions, that in sermons may be attributed to 
the success of some one, more original than his neighbours, 
who has started a new style. 





the congregations he draws, encourages others to follow in the | 


Same train. Man is an imitative animal, and they who can 
originate or direct are but few. The clergy are no exception 
to the rule that the multitude follow the few. Intent upon 
doing good, they are on the alert to catch at every indication 


each man has his own bias, his own tendencies and prejudices, 
which more or jess control him in the selection of his model; 


a peculiar charm a school of liberalism which he has embellished 
with his pictorial powers. 

Go where we will, we find the mass building upon other 
men’s foundations, and adopting thoughts and expressions 
which are not their own, but were recommended to them by 
the genius or eloquence of some one who has touched some 
chord in their hearts. Wedo not blame them for this. On 
the contrary, there is a certain wisdom in it; but we speak of 
it as a fact, that there is a fashion in everything; in sermons 
as in other things. There is no doubt that it has caused a 
good deal of the distrust, and jealousies, and heartburnings 
which have prevailed from time to time, when men have 
adopted peculiar views, which suited themselves and their own 
particular needs, and have rashly forced them upon their con- 
gregations, in disregard of their suitableness to the existing 
state of things. But that is always the case. There are men 
whose zeal outstrips their prudence, and who, taking up a 
thing hotly, pursue it without moderation. Such men are sure 
to burn their fingers and get themselves into trouble, and they 
are always to be found in the outskirts of the camp of great. 
men, waiting for the watchwords, and ready to carry off and 
make what capital they can out of the little trivialities which 
lie on the surface. There is, doubtless, a wisdom in copying, 
because it secures a certain amount of high and noble senti- 
ments; but, on the other hand, it tends to destroy individuality, 
divides men into classes and schools, and stereotypes certain 
views and phrases. It leads also to mannerism, and that is, 
we think, a great evil in a matter of such great moment. As 
an illustration of the extent to which this may be carried, we 
will mention an incident which came under our notice. But it 
is necessary to preface it by saying that, taking a great interest 
in the subject, we have visited various places of public worship, 
of all denominations and kinds, with a view to gain an 
insight into the styles which’ prevail, and to note the pecu- 
liarities of each school. In the course of our wanderings, 
a rumour reached us of a sermon that would be 
preached in a place of worship not a hundred miles 
from Berkeley-square by a divine who was said to possess great 
power and to hold in his hand the minds of a vast majority of 
those who profess the same belief with himself. We are much 
interested in watching these great luminaries, and in specu-. 
lating upon the causes of their success and influence. On this 
occasion the preacher was remarkable for his zeal and earnest- 
ness, and we could detect in a very short time the secret of his: 
strength. Education, refinement, eloquence of language, cor- 
rectness of style, beauty of thought, were wanting. His power 
lay in the eloquence of earnestness; and we felt it almost 
impossible not to be attracted by it, not to be drawn towards 
him. Our attention could not wander away from him. It was 
at once arrested and fixed. Yet his language was in itself 
poor and weak, betokening a want of education, and was 
marked by the absence of refinement. He spoke strongly of 
the necessity of helping the poor, especially those who, for 
their misfortunes or vices, were confined in prisons and work- 
houses; and when he had awakened in his hearers a zeal in 
behalf of those for whom he pleaded, he broke off into a contrast 
between true Christian charity and that spurious kind which 


condense into flannel and calico, about Christmas time, all the: 
tenderness and compassion of which they are capable. So far 
well; but imagine our astonishment when the preacher,, 


His success, which is judged by | suddenly breaking forth into a paroxysm of zeal and 


earnestness, designated this as a “ Mistletoe Charity.” 
“ Mistletoe Charity!” It set us to work thinking, and 
our thoughts were reduced to smiles, when we realized all 


| that those strange words included. We suspect that the 
| preacher did not intend to direct us into the channels which 


of improvement, and are ready to copy whatever has been _ the bare mention of the charmed word “ Mistletoe ” suggested. 


found most conducive to the end they have in view. Ofcourse | He made us think not of “ Christianity,” but of “ Kisstianity,” 


and the mistletoe-bough hung up in an ancient hall, beneath 


| which many a youth led his blushing partner, suddenly burst 


and, so far, he shows and preserves his individuality. But in | 


the main the majority e~e copyists, which is not, we think, 


disproved by the fact that all do not follow in the same groove. | 


Nothing illustrates this. more than the style, terms, and 
phraseology which have prevailed at different times. There 
was a style which represented the Laudian and Nonjurors 
schools; and subsequently a kind of freemasonry in language 


by which every one might be recognised who was affected by | is sty 
him, and had made an impression on his mind, and he was 


the Evangelical and Tractarian movements. So, also, in 
more recent times, the German and Rationalistic schools have 
adopted a peculiarity of expression and tone of thought by 
which they may very readily be distinguished. The small 
band of muscular Christians have adopted the mannerism of 
their leader; and the Dean of Westminster has invested with 


before our sight, and our thoughts wandered away from the 
preacher, from the poor, from the prison and workhouses, into 
the forbidden ground of revelry; and our memory became 
suddenly charged with scenes and events quite foreign to the 
sacred edifice to which our curiosity had attracted us. Here 
was a glaring instance of the dangers of imitation. The 
preacher had doubtless heard of Spurgeon, and some of the 
many amusing stories which are told of his style had attracted 


bent upon “ doing likewise.” But he would have done more 
wisely had he kept to his own style, which, homely as it is, has 
a merit of its own. He was really as incapable of the peculiar 
familiarity with which Spurgeon can arrest attention as an 
elephant is incapable of dancing; and instead of making his 
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illustrations or familiar expressions lead towards the object of | 
his sermon, he diverted the mind to other thoughts as opposite | 
as the poles to the end he had in view. 

It is when attempts such as this which we have mentioned | 
are made that we deplore the absence of that simplicity which 
would prevent men from attempting too much. When once a | 
man gets beyond his tether, it is impossible to say where his | 
flights of fancy may not lead him; and, if by any un- | 
fortunate chance he should attempt to follow the lead of 
some one more agile than himself, he will surely come to 
grief, like the denouncer of “ Mistletoe Charity.” There 
is nothing more disgusting than affectation, whether in 
the pulpit or out of it. Everything that is artificial, that is | 
not genuine, displeases, more especially when it is brought | 
into matters of such great ard vital moment as religion. The | 
old saying, that we must ourselves weep if we would make | 
others weep, lies at the root of all preaching. Men must feel 
the value and importance of the duties which they desire to 
inculcate, and in inculcating them their language must come 
from the heart. If this were more deeply felt, sermons would 
be less dull and more profitable. Preachers would be guided 
more by matter than by time—they would leave off when they 
had said their say, and would not prolong their discourses by 
“vain repetitions,” which weary, and are without profit, because 
they have allotted to themselves a certain fixed time for their 
sermons. 








OLD BOYS. 


Looxine into books for a text on old boys, it occurred to us 
that out of the mouth of Falstaff we might find many, and 
notably one, in the pathetic sentence in which he deprecates 
auy hint of his end. Indeed, this creature has engaged the 
attention of every satirist, and, as the species is likely to 
continue, so is our interest in it. Thackeray revelled in old 
boys, and Mr. Dickens has not forgotten them. The former 
painted them rather mercilessly, and to the life; the latter 
humorously, but with a more delicate hand. Major Pendennis 
is a warning as stern as any picture in the “ Rake’s Progress ;” 
Major Bagstock is a more amusing, but not as representative a 
rascal, Curiously enough, both Pendennis and Bagstock were 
in the army ; and it may be remembered that Falstaff was also 
more or less of the military profession. A point might be made 
of this which we have no desire to press. Old boys are to be 
found in every calling, and those upon half-pay are not always 
the worst. They often relieve their failings with an air of real 
gallantry, whereas the commercial or the barristerial old boy 
ean seldom hide the hoof. Doctors, from the nature of their 
occupation,.are not to be found, at least are not to be found 
out, among old boys; still from time to time we do hear of them. 

What is an old boy? The notion that years will bring 
the philosophic mind, or, in other words, that as a man 
ages he improves, is probably less true than any other 
which has passed into current belief. So far from sur- 
viving our habits and getting better, the chances are that 
our habits, if left to themselves, will survive us, and be 
stronger even than our power of indulging them. ‘This is 
the case, too, with inclinations, which, if cultured, may exceed 
the crop of wild oats supposed to be sown and reaped during 
an earlier period. And if at no time it has occurred to us to 
make provision for securing a. compensative philosophy sufficient 
to meet the distrusts, failures, and weaknesses which accompany 
our career, and weigh heaviest towards the close of it, then 


Spirits which have departed, and to do over again, as much 
from distraction as choice, the only things we have been accus- 
tomed to. Wisdom is not learned in a day, and is not inherited 
by senility. An old boy is attached. to his follies with a sad 
earnestness. Cap in hand, he begs one doit of pleasure, even 
as Belisarius begged for an obolus. You are astonished at the 
little which contents him, but recollect on what sufferance he 
gets it. If he be but allowed to sit near the ottoman throne 
of a belle, while she fans herself after a dance and nods to his 
chatter goodnaturedly, then he is happy for the rest of the 
night. ‘Twenty years before, he would have asked her hand 
for a waltz, and would have even criticised her figure. It is 
wonderful how small a boon from ladies will set your old boy 
in raptures. He is surprised at the indifference of young men, 
and sighs to think how easily they receive favours for which he 
would barter years. A smile kindles him for hours, a quadrille 
enslaves him for ever. 
reckon and to utilize this homage, but the old boy is a dan- 


gérous plaything. Mammas have been understood to rebuke | 


daughters who have taken him up for fun,.as solemnly as we 








There are ladies who know how to | 


selected a man as a toy for her nursery. There always appears 
to be a sort of Freemasonry between elderly mothers and old 
boys; they seemingly feel for each other. Both are probably 
baulked and disappointed, and can sympathize with the effort 
to render what remains of the passage as agreeable as possible. 
There is no stage at which a woman could bear to be called 
ugly, and with most men there is a firm belief that to the last 
they retain some powers of fascination. Your old boy brims 
over with this latter consciousness. It drives him to bewig his 
bald head and to plaster a matutinal mess of nastiness on 
his whiskers. It compels him to wear a set of grinning teeth, 
and to cramp his aching feet in tight boots. Thus equipped, 
and wearing a complete artificial suit of thoughts within to 
match the outside improvements, the venerable impostor 


| presents himself in society, and imagines that he escapes from 


the class amongst which he has been long registered. When 
gout lays him by the heels, he may for the nonce regret his 
late hours, but when released from the “ anthritic tyranny ” he 
soon becomes himself again. 


“ When he was ill, the devil a saint would be, 
But when he was well, the devil a saint was he.” 


It happens, of course, that on some occasion he does not get 
well at all, but dies; but what occurs immediately before thta 
unpleasant interruption it is not our province to conjecture. 
He is not, as a rule, much regretted. The old boy is seldom 
an uncle, in the benevolent sense of the avuncular connection. 
His nephews and nieces rather bore him than otherwise. He 
has aims and pursuits which will not bear the light. Though 
unmarried, there is a mysterious outlet for his money, and he 
cuts up, financially speaking, poorly enough. How many old 
boys will not this rude sketch enclose? ‘There are, how- 
ever, the married old boys, who must be put in a separate 
division. They are decidedly a bad lot, and rather on the 
increase nowadays. A married old boy is a painful and humi- 
liating object. He is often, without knowing it, affording as 
much amusement to his wife as to any one else, for as no man 
is a hero to his yoke-fellow, the effort of the old boy to figure 
killingly in strange eyes must strike those of his lawful spouse 
as singularly ridiculous and ineffectual. Old boys are the last 
to comprehend this; they are not aware of the hopeless, 
dreary contempt which women entertain for the husbands who 
prove false to their love, or their ambition, and how quietly 
they can enjoy the dishonest airs and grimaces which the 
elderly fool puts on for others in their presence. Often, too, 
when matters grow notorious, the slighted lady has consolations 
of which the world and the old boy are ignorant. What does 
she lose in him? We have nothing in our social state so 
contemptible as the married old boy. He is so utterly and so 
irritatingly at variance with our notions of what an old man 
ought to be, that if we were not accustomed to the character, 
we should regard it as positively monstrous. The horrible 
anecdotes one of those dotards will tell you after dinner or 
in the smoking-room will disgust you more with humanity, 
than if you rose fresh from reading an account of Swift’s 
Yahoos. When he has grown sons or daughters he is, if 
possible, more revolting. Before them we will not conceive 
him offensive, but we have seen a married old boy posi- 
tively order his eldest son out of the way while he sat 
mumbling before a young girl, and picking out 
doatish compliments, which, it may be remarked, are 
current coin with old boys. To note those fine fellows 


| doddering about the freshest flowers in a ball-room is an 


tlie alternative is a silly effort to revive the jaded appetite and | amusement calculated to try the temper. 


We are not to be 
misunderstood. There are old gentlemen with wives and 
without, in whom the spark of real chivalry is quick, and who 
are ready to fetch, to carry, to run, or to bow, with a faithful 
and touching deference, which may fairly challenge the youngest 
squire of dames to a rivalry at least for a place in a lady’s 
good graces. In them we read a lesson which our generation 
might profit by; in the others we read a lesson too, but it is 4 
lesson like that which.the Greek child learned when the Helot 
was made to illustrate the warning addressed to him, To be 
an old boy is really an awful fate. The very name implies an 
unnatural conjunction, to be old without the wisdom of age; 
and young without the attractions of youth. There is a weird 
story repeated by Addison from Plato. Accounting for ghosts 
appearing in churchyards, the Spectator used a supposition of 
the philosopher’s who conceived that those who died with fierce 
and unsubdued desires, when freed from the body were punished 
by a perpetual longing, and an utter impotence to repeat their 
pleasures. In the miserable effort to possess the body they 
haunted the urns and graves. We can hardly imagine a more 
dreadful torture than this, and it seems to have been specially 


are told the matron giantess rebuked her daughter because she | invented for the punishment of old boys. 
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We may take it for granted that the condition of old boy- 
hood is the sequel of a misspent manhood. LEarnest workers 
or thinkers become quiet family men, who wait calmly until 
the scene closes on them, And even amongst those who are 


| 
| 


of the bachelor persuasion, there are not a few honest trumps | 


who never exhibit old boyism. Old boys are mostlyshallow-pated, 
to add to their other charms. They never care for music or 
painting, although they may pretend to go into ecstacies .over 


they depasture on newspapers and club gossip. It is they who 
mostly buy those evil pictures which are advertised, we regret 
to write it, in English journals. Old boys slink into “ Finishes,” 
and patronize Cyder Cellars. They take private boxes for 
ballet performances. They hear the chimes at midnight. It 
is for them chiefly that loose songs are composed. They are an 
ungenial, selfish, disreputable race, and the women should set 
their faces against them. They ought to know that an old boy 
seldom marries, and that if he does, and retains his old boyism, 
they are in for a wretched existence. ‘To those who are ready 
to accept any old boy with money, we have nothing to say; 
and to those who permit the innocent attentions of such a 
juvenile with a view to making him pay for them, we need only 
say that their taste, not to mention self-respect, is questionable. 
But ladies ought to give the old boy the cold shoulder. He 
assumes their tolerance as a license, and basks in it. For his 
own sake he ought to be stirred up, and sent off. He is living 
in a day-dream, to which a sorry awakening is in store for him. 
If a lady wants to rid herself of an old boy, let her only ever so 
slightly press the corn of his age, and the thing is done. Let 
her speak at the top of her voice to him, as if he were deaf, 
beg of him to rest frequently when ascending a hill, request of 
him to sit out of the draught between the key-hole and the 
fireplace, inquire after his cough, or exercise any other cruel 
kindness, and the old boy will disappear. We present our fair 
readers with those simple recipes, but would not limit their 
ingenuity to them. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 


Tue beginning of June finds us in the midst of our work, 
looking forward to our play. The examinations in the various 
schools, which are now thrown together at the same time, make 
our work an unmistakeable reality, but the time for play is 
drawing very near with the prospect of a gay Commemoration. 
The first distinctly Commemoration Entertainment was given 
on Friday, the 8th instant, in the shape of the annual Amateur 
Concert at Wadham; always one of the pleasantest parties 
and prettiest sights, when the beautiful College gardens are 
illuminated with coloured lamps hung about the trees, making 
quite a fairy scene. Five or six balls are promised for the 
ensuing week, of which four will be given in the large tempo- 
rary room built for the express purpose at the Clarendon 
Hotel : the most cosmopolitan of them all being the University 
ball, conducted by representatives from all the colleges. 

The dramatic amateurs of St. John’s invite their friends 
again this year to an entertainment, at which will be repre- 
sented Sheridan’s “ Rivals,” and a burlesque, the creation 
of “ native talent.” We can wish them no greater success than 
that they may be worthy of the reputation they achieved at 
their last appearance. Brasenose will also supply a similar 
entertainment, and Christ Church was prepared to give a dis- 
play of their histrionic powers; but, in this instance, it ‘has 
been the case that “ Man proposes, but Tutor disposes.” 
It is not to be expected that the disposal has been received 
with satisfaction; on the contrary, it is loudly characterized 
by the disappointed as a piece of tyrannical oppression. 
Most likely in ten years’ time the bitterest of the mal- 
contents will be wise enough to appreciate the true policy 
of this discouragement of college theatricals at that particular 
time of term when, by our new arrangements, all the examina- 
tions are going on together; especially if men are reminded that 
Christ Church has just over one hundred of her members in 
the schools. No doubt, had the promised entertainment come 
off, we should have had the pleasant task of recording its great 
success, but now, as “the gods willed it otherwise,” we hope 
the decision of the Christ Church Olympus will not seem, at 
any rate, unreasonable, especially to those who know how 
absorbing a pursuit private theatricals are, and how important 
@ month in the Academical year this Trinity term has become. 
The frequently-expressed desire to form a permanent Amateur 
Theatrical Club within the walls of the University ought to be 
a proof how rapid is the growth of such tastes; and, although 
we know that the Vice-Chancellor’s refusal puts the veto on 





many agreeable meetings, and though we have the example of 
Cambridge set before us, yet we cannot conscientiously feel 
that Oxford (we say nothing about Cambridge) has the 
smallest need for one extra temptation to extravagance and 
idleness. 

One of the most pronounced of High Church papers in last 
week’s impression laments over the looseness of the control to 


| which the Oxford undergraduate is subject, butwe do not feel that 
“ Faust” or “ My Second Sermon.” Books delight them not, but | 








this difficulty can be solved, as the writer believes, by a restora- 
tion of that ecclesiastical “ discipline for which we all long,” 
and by a more extensive introduction of music into college 
chapel services. Indeed, we could point to two or three among 
our own acquaintances, who could not accurately be described 
as absolutely longing for such discipline. 

The ritualistic party in Oxford has recently received a slap 
in the face, and a plaister at the same time. It appears that 
the service at S.S. Philip and James, where garlands and 
Eucharistic vestments are the fashion, culminated in a correct 
“Three Hours” service on Good Friday, the brunt of the work 
being done by a curate of an adjoining parish, who is what is 
called very “acceptable in the pulpit.” These proceedings 
excited the Protestant indignation of a Mr. Acworth, a tempo- 
rary resident in this city, who pens and prints a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, complaining of the violation of the 
Act of Uniformity by these unusual services. This is the slap 
in the face. The plaister is provided by the Bishop of Oxford, 
who writes to Mr. Acworth enjoining him to cease from 
officiating in his diocese till further notice. Now while we do 
not presume to dictate to bishops, we cannot help thinking 
this a piece of very short-sighted policy ; for if one thing was 
wanting to raise the pamphleteer into the martyr, and to 
invest his complaint with an undue importance, that thing the 
bishop has supplied. But this is a digression from speaking 
about undergraduates and their discipline. Yet it will easily 
be believed that the majority of them have enough upon their 
hands and their minds, or what Lord Westbury once deseribed 
as ‘‘ what they please to call their minds,” when one takes into 
consideration the very large numbers who are in for examina- 
tion at the present time. We subjoin the following analysis 
of the Examination list from the Undergraduate’s Jowrnal. 
The Honour-men are placed in the first row of each column; 
the Passmen in the second :— 
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In the Natural Science School there are :—Christ Chureh, 
3 1; Corpus Christi College, 1 0; Jesus, 0 1. Total, 3. 
Thus showing a grand total of 878 men in the schools. And 
if to this total we add the list of those who have put their 
names down for Responsions to the number of 166, and of those 
who have come up to pass the Middle Class Examination in 
Oxford, we shall have considerably more than a round thousand 
of the rising generation undergoing that process which some 
one represents as being pulled up by the roots to see if you are 
growing. } 

But the amount of close application to academical me 
seems to render an occasional safety-valve necessary, 


_ may account for the announcement of a reward of £50 offered 


for the detection of those choice spirits who have lately been 
trying their mechanical ingenuity upon the locks and bell-pulls 
of dwelling-houses and colleges—the lock of Balliol gate being 
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the last prize. Probably the offered reward will have the effect 
of checking a very childish and ungentlemanlike way of joking, 
especially as suspicion has come very near to one or two 


| 


particular colleges, where the depredators have a regular stock | 
No. XXIII—UNITED DIOCESE OF CASHEL, EMLY, WATER.- 


of these “ marine stores.” 
It is a rather remarkable fact that in two recent examinations 


for open scholarships which had been advertised, Exeter and | 


Worcester Colleges were unable to fill up their list of vacancies, 
not from the scarcity, but the incapacity, of the candidates. 
We sincerely hope this barren period of scholarship is merely a 
temporary embarrassment. New College has just had a great 
success in gaining the Latin Verse, English Essay and Latin 


Essay, which have been awarded to Messrs. Cremer, Prickard, | 


and Wordsworth respectively. To this must be added a previous 


prize for Greek Verse; the honour won by this “ Quadrilateral” | 


being something unprecedented in academical history. 


On the Ist instant there was a very largely attended con- | 
gregation to discuss and vote upon the proposed scheme for | 


bringing the college cricket into the parks. The form of decree 
proposed was to devote the bulk of the ground to this purpose, 


leaving a margin of forty yards between the footpath and the | 


players; the details to be left in the hands of the Delegates of 
Estates. As might have been expected, the offer satisfied very 
few of the Masters present; those who were anxious to keep 
the cricket at a distance of course opposing any scheme which 
should throw the parks open to such an incursion, while those 


who represent the strong cricket interest were altogether dis- | elise “Gt Wtan County Waterford, with part of the county of 


satisfied at the half-concession granted to the game. Every 
one of course had his objection or his suggestion, and every one 
seemed to speak from a different point of view. Mr. Palmer, 
of Balliol, took the line that the University should cheapen, 
improve, and supervise the undergraduates’ amusements, as 
well as their more serious concerns, Mr. R. Greswell of course 
found an opportunity for introducing his beloved Port Meadow, 
which he believed to be the one and only spot for cricket. 
Several were clamorous at the unrestricted power vested in the 


Delegates of Estates, and the President of Corpus deprecated | 


any ambition for such power. One or two advocated the 
interests which were imperilled, “ Pro ambulatoribus et peram- 
bulatoribus.” 
cricketers’ point of view, and Mr. Sidgwick represented the 
interest of the Ladies’ Classes. The result was that the decree 
was thrown out by a majority of fifty. It is likely to be some 
time before it reappears in such a form as to give general 
satisfaction. 

There will shortly be two important changes in the Profes- 
soriate—Mr. Goldwin Smith resigning the chair of Modern 
History, and Mr. Arnold’s term of office as Poetry Professor 
coming to an end next year. For the former office Mr. 
Froude and Mr. W. Newman, of Balliol, are spoken of. For 
the Poetry chair Mr. Ruskin has been invited to stand by a 
numerously signed memorial. 


Mr. C. Marsham spoke a few words from the | 
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FORD, AND LISMORE—TITLE OF THE BISHOP—EMLY 
—LISMORE—SIR WALTER RALEIGH—THE BOYLE 
FAMILY—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE—ALIENATION 
OF CHURCH PROPERTY—YOUGHAL, WATERFORD— 
HISTORY OF THE SEE—BISHOP DALY, HIS ANCESTORS 
AND HIS ANTECEDENTS—THE LATE LADY POWERS. 
COURT—THE “NEW REFORMATION ”—A PROTESTANT 
POPE—EXPOSURE OF ABUSES—IRRITABILITY AND 
INTOLERANCE, AND THEIR CAUSES, IN THE IRISH 
ESTABLISHMENT—TYRANNY OF THE BISHOPS—DIO- 
CESAN TERRORISM—THE SYSTEM OF PROMOTION— 
CONTRAST BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND THE IRISH 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Tue Bishop of Cashel presides over four dioceses—Cashel, 
Emly, Waterford, and Lismore. Cashel and Emly, which were 
united centuries ago, include a large part of the County 
Tipperary, and some portion of the County Limerick—an area 
of 765,109 acres. The total number of benefices, including 18 
suspended, 3 impropriate, and 3 perpetual cures, is 75, of 
which the bishop has the patronage of 51, and the Crown 8. 
The united diocese of Waterford and Lismore includes the 


Tipperary, and has an area of 640,660 statute acres. The total 
number of benefices is 75, including 13 suspended, 4 impro- 
priate, and 3 perpetual curacies. Of these the bishop has the 
patronage of 30, the Crown 12, incumbents 4, Trinity College 
1, and laymen 12. Thus we see that the bishop of these united 
dioceses has the absolute appointment to no less than 85 
Church livings—a tremendous responsibility for the State to 
impose upon one man. There is in these dioceses the usual 
number of dignitaries. At Cashel there is a dean, a precentor, 
a chancellor, a treasurer, an archdeacon, and four or five 
prebendaries. At Emly a dean, a precentor, an archdeacon, 
a chancellor, and prebendaries. At Waterford a dean, a pre- 
centor, a chancellor, a treasurer, and an archdeacon. At 
Lismore a dean, a precentor, a chancellor, a treasurer, an 
archdeacon, prebendaries, and vicars-choral. Altogether, about 
a score dignitaries, without including the prebendaries. The 
gross income of the bishop is £5,109; net, £4,402. 
The framers of the Church Temporalities Act, when abolish- 
ing the Archbishopric of Cashel, and uniting the diocese to 
Waterford, on the death of the incumbent of one of them, left 


| it optional with the survivor to reside either at Cashel or 


The decisive heat of the University Challenge Sculls was | 


rowed on the 3lst ult. Mr. Freeman, of Merton, succeeded, 
after a fine race, in beating the holder of the cup—Mr. J. 
Rickaby, of B. N.C. 

When this letter appears in print, the business of pleasure 
will fairly have begun, and will run its course for nearly the 
whole week, at the end of which thousands of lobsters, and 
hecatombs of chickens, and banks of salad, and flocks of lambs, 
and glaciers of ice, and lakes of cider, and geysers of champagne 
will have been assimilated, hearts lost and won, hands squeezed, 
rings exchanged, waltzes danced, quadrilles sat out, chaperons 
evaded, ball-rooms crowded, chapels thronged, promenades 
frequented, bonnets exhibited on the top of the head and 
chignons at the back. Let us wish success to all these things 
in their various relations with one another, hoping for a little 
unprecedented wisdom in the heads of those undergraduates 
who will howl and bellow for three mortal hours at the 
Encaenia on Wednesday, and for a little resignation for those 
miserable victims on whom an honorary degree may be con- 
firmed. And then let us hope all bills will be paid, and a 
pleasant and not unprofitable Long Vacation begun. 








A STRANGE book, “Le Livre des Visions, ou I'Enfer et le Ciel, 
décrits par ceux qui les ont vus,” has just been issued, in a very hand- 
some form, by M. Octave Delepierre, of the Belgian Legation. The 
work is, we believe, one of the Philobiblon Society series, but the 
learned editor has permitted the sale of twenty-five copies to collectors 
of curious books who may not happen to be members of the society. 
Photographs of terrible engravings garnish the work, portraying 
demons of every shape and kind, and amongst the remarkable visions ‘ 
or dreams, recorded, are those of St. Thérese, Charles le Chauve, 
Swedenborg, and St. Paul. At the end is a bibliography of works 
which the writer has consulted, or which the student interested in 
the subject may refer to with advantage. 





Waterford, and it is to be presumed that the bishops were also 
consulted with reference to the title which he was to bear. 
Waterford was selected as the residence, because it is an 
important city, while Cashel is a small inland town. But the 
name of the latter was preferred, and so the bishop signs 
“ Robert Cashel” instead of “ Robert Waterford,” which is not 
so euphonious, but Emly is a prettier name than either, 
though in ancient times it was called Imleach, which the 
English, who never could manage to pronounce the Celtic 
guttural, softened into Imolie, and gradually shortened into 


| Emly. There could be no objection to the title on the score 


of antiquity, for the see is said to have been once an arch- 
bishopric, founded by St. Patrick, and the place was noticed by 
some eminent historians as in their time a large and flourishing 
city, situated on the border of a lake which covered 200 acres, 
and it could boast a line of sixty-one bishops, down to Ray- 
mond de Burgh in 1562. But it was united to Cashel soon 
after that, and as the latter place had been renowned as & 
royal residence for centuries before the Reformation, Emly, 
which had dwindled into a mere village, was thrown into the 
shade, It is situated in the same part of the country six or 
seven miles from the town of Tipperary. 

Lismore, which has also a pleasant sound, is not without 
claims to give the title to the bishop on many accounts, and if 
counsel could be heard on its behalf, much might be said in 
defence of its rights. As for its natural beauties, they are 
scarcely to be surpassed. The tourist who approaches it with 
the highest expectations, will admit that they are more than 
realized. It is situated upon the steep and rocky banks of the 
Blackwater, the most picturesque river in Ireland. It flows 
through one of the most verdant of valleys, in some places 
thickly covered, in others thinly shaded, with wood, with mag- 
nificent single trees the growth of centuries, and here and there 
groups so happily disposed as to produce the finest possible 
effects. Then there is the castle, gray and massive, with its 
ivy-grown towers, all kept in perfect repair. Every visitor has 
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been in raptures with the views from the castle. The lovers of 
the picturesque seem to have nothing more to wish for when 
they contemplate the scenes presented on every side by the still 
river—here brightening in sunshine, there reposing in the shade, 
and again dashing over the salmon weirs;—the deep woods, 
the green slopes, the jutting heads of moss-clad rocks, relieving 
the variegated foliage; the vast extent of rich country, giving 
the impression of a splendid picture, realizing all the vivid 
colouring, and contrasts, and mingling shades, which the imagi- 
nation of a painter can conceive, while in front is the mountain 
of Knockmeledown, towering above a range of lofty hills 
which stretches away to the eastward. On the right is the 
town of Capoquin, with its church-spire rising above the trees, 
and the Blackwater, flowing down in the midst of beautifully 
ornamented demesnes, surrounding fine baronial residences. 
Lismore was once an important city, crowded with famous 
ecclesiastical edifices. It had a castle, founded by King John 
in 1185. ‘That was demolished by the Irish enemy; another 
was erected in its place, which became the residence of the 
bishops. But it was alienated by Miler Magrath, one of those 
bishops, to Sir Walter Raleigh, at the annual rent of £13. 6s., 
and from him passed into the hands of Sir Richard Boyle, 
afterwards Earl of Cork, and the castle was inhabited from 
1645 to 1753 by the Boyle family. In that year, on the death 
of the fourth earl, it passed, along with the greater part of his 
Irish and English estates, to his daughter, the Lady Charlotte 
Boyle, who had been married to William Cavendish, fourth 
Duke of Devonshire. In this castle was born the celebrated 
philosopher Robert Boyle, and associated with its history as 
sojourners there are the names of James II., Lord Clarendon, 
and other celebrities. 'The Duke of Devonshire found the place 
a miserable, neglected village, with no other traces of its ancient 
magnificence than the ruins of its cathedral and its castle. 
But now, under the fostering care, excellent taste, and wise 
liberality of its princely proprietor, it has become one of the 
nicest towns in Ireland, so improved and beautified as to be in 
some measure worthy of the glorious scenery that surrounds it. 
None of the wretched mud cabins are to be seen which disfigure 
the outskirts of other towns, presenting a painful contrast to 
contiguous grandeur. The castle also is thoroughly renovated. 
The rooms are fitted up with all the conveniences of modern 
improvements, the doors and floors being made of thick Irish | 
oak, and the drawing-rooms ornamented with the most costly 
tapestry. One of the towers was retained in its rude dilapi- 
dated state, serving as a contrast to heighten the effect of the 
improvements, which combine the luxuries of the present day 
with the romantic interest of an ancient historic castle. What 
a pleasant life the old bishops and their gifted successors, the | 
Boyles, had at Lismore! But to imagine it fully the reader | 
should stand, as I have done, in one of the towers, and look | 
down upon the rich and exquisitely beautiful landscape, especi- | 
| 








ally upon the river that flows under the castle walls, and see, 
as I have seen, on a fine summer evening, sixty or seventy 
magnificent salmon tossed alive into the Duke’s boat from one | 
net. This fishery, by the way, is a source of income which has | 
been immensely increased in consequence of the recent destruc- 
tion of weirs by order of the Fishery Commissioners under the 
late Act of Parliament. | 

It is gratifying to see the English owners of Irish Church | 
lands at length showing a disposition to do something for the | 
benefit of the country from which they derive their revenues, 
but even in such cases we cannot altogether forget the means 
by which those estates were acquired. Let us hear what 
Archdeacon Cotton has got to say upon this subject. Miler 
Magrath, already mentioned, who was Archbishop of Cashel in 
1582, held these sees in commendam during the pleasure of | 
Queen Elizabeth. While in this position, he grossly betrayed | 
his trust by alienating the property of the Church as far as 
lay in his power. “During this period,” observes the arch- 
deacon, “that improper transaction took place by which 
Archbishop Magrath, in combination with the Dean and 
Chapter, alienated for ever the manor and see lands of Lismore, 
together with the castle, which was the Bishop’s residence, to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, for the nominal annual rent of £13. 6s. 8d. 
This Church property soon afterwards—viz., in December, 1602— 
fell into the hands of Sir Richard Boyle, afterwards Earl of 
Cork, from whom the greater part of it is inherited by the 
Duke of Devonshire at this day.” 

Magrath consecrated Bishop Weatherhead in 1589, and the 


from England and settled down upon the honey of the Irish 
Establishment. Archdeacon Cotton records, under’ the date 
1619, the appointment as Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, of 
Michael Boyle, D.D., “ cousin-german of Richard first Earl 
of Cork, brother of Richard Archbishop of Tuam, and uncle 


of Michael Archbishop of Dublin. Coming to Ireland, he was. 


made Dean of Lismore in 1614, and soon afterwards, through 
the Earl’s interest, was advanced to this bishopric by the 
King’s letter, dated July 9, 1619. He was also Archdeacon of. 
Cork and Cloyne, Chancellor of Lismore, and Treasurer of, 
Waterford, and appears to have possessed several other pieces 
of preferment in various baronies at the same time, and this 

by permission and grant of the King himself.” The Arch- 
deacon gives a long list of Boyles whom the first Earl of Cork 

—“ this active and far-sighted peer ’—obtained for members of 
his family, whom he invited over to Ireland, besides the im- 

mense property of all kinds which he acquired for himself; so 

that, according to his own admission, having come to Dublin 

with only £29 in his pocket, he at length made himself able to 

spend £50 a day.” The following is a list of his family who 

were quartered on the Church :—Thadeus Boyle, Vicar of Kil- 

patrick, in Meath, succeeded by Nicholas Boyle; Richard Boyle, 

who became successively Warden of the College of Youghal, 

Dean of Waterford, Archdeacon of Limerick, Bishop of Cork, 

and Archbishop of Tuam; Michael, his brother, Dean of Lis- 

more and Bishop of Waterford; Michael, his nephew, called 

Michael III., Prebendary of Cork, Dean of Cloyne, and Rector 

of Clonpriest—all in the same year,—afterwards Rector of 
Aherne, Chaplain-General of the Forces, Bishop of Cork, Arch- 

bishop of Dublin, and Primate of all Ireland. There were ten 

other Boyles, of the same lucky family, who obtained various 

preferments too tedious to enumerate, from bishoprics down.* 

Archdeacon Cotton states that John Atherton, a native of 
Somersetshire, who became Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, 

had, like his two immediate predecessors, Royal grants to hold 

other preferments in aid of his sees, which had been grievously 

impoverished under Archbishop Miler Magrath. He repeatedly 

endeavoured to recover the Church property which had been 

alienated and had fallen into lay hands, “but he met with 

determined opposition from the powerful families then in 

possession, and his efforts were attended with only partial 

success.” 

Youghal, a seaport town situated at the mouth of the 
Blackwater, also yielded its ecclesiastical property to English 
adventurers. It had in old times two monasteries, one with 
an abbey for Dominicans, founded by Thomas Fitzgerald, 
surnamed The Ape; and another for Franciscans, founded by 
Maurice Fitzgerald, and completed by Thomas, his son. It 
was the oldest Franciscan establishment in the kingdom, and 
became the burial-place of some distinguished members of the 
house of Desmond. The collegiate church, which still survives, 
and part of which is used as a parish church, belonged to one 
of the great educational establishments which flourished in the 
Middle Ages. It was founded in 1464 by Thomas, Earl of 
Desmond, and consisted of a warden, eight fellows, and eight 
singing men. The collegiate church was a magnificent struc-. 
ture, in the Gothic style, richly ornamented, with a lofty tower 
on the north side, and consisted of a nave, choir, transept, and 
north and south aisles. It is an extremely interesting building, 
and contains many monuments, especially a gorgeous group 


| representing the first Earl of Cork, his two wives, and nine of 


his children, and covered with heraldic devices. The church 
had large revenues and privileges, the latter confirmed by 
several Popes. The wardenship, which was a sort of bishopric, 
survived the Reformation. The estates were granted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who resided in a curious old mansion 
adjoining the church. It still survives, and is inhabited. 


| The college was occupied for some time by Sir George Carew, 


the conqueror of Munster. Sir Walter Raleigh obtained the 
greater part of the territory of the Earl of Desmond, forfeited 
in consequence of his rebellion. He sold those estates to the 
Earl of Cork, who also purchased up the interests of other 
parties in the town of Youghal; bnt being charged with 
obtaining some of the property unfairly, he was fined £15,900 
by the award of the Lord Deputy Strafford. ‘The college has 
been rendered classic ground by the residence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who planted some trees, which. still survive, and by 
the fact that the poet Spenser is said to have composed there, 
or at least recited to his friend Sir Walter; some portions of 
the “ Fairy Queen.” This property also ultimately passed into 





Archdeacon says, on the authority of one of the Boyles, that 
“he followed too closely in the steps of his predecessors in the 
matter of leasing and alienating the lands of his Church.” 
But it was not only by getting leases in perpetuity of Church 
lands at nominal rents that the Boyle family enriched them- 
selves in this country. A whole swarm of Boyles came over 


| the hands of the Duke of Devonshire, who did not seem to 
| take much interest in the old, decayed town. It is a singular 
| fact in the history of the place, that the Youghal estate, with 





* See Cotton’s “ Fasti,” vol. i., p. 126. 
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the house of Sir Walter Raleigh, and another old mansion 
adjoining, was purchased a few years ago by Mr. Lewis, of 
London, who commenced the work of renovation by getting a 
railway constructed from Cork, causing marine villas to be 
built along the shore, and making other improvements, which 
were all unfortunately cut short by his bankruptcy. 

Waterford, the present head-quarters of the united diocese, 
is one of the most celebrated of the Irish cities, and one of the 
earliest occupied by the Danes. It had the usual number of 
ecclesiastical establishments, all amply endowed—the Abbey of 
St. Catherine, the Augustinian Monastery, the Priory of St. 
John the Evangelist, occupied by Benedictine monks, the 
Dominican Friary of St. Saviour, the Holy Ghost Hospital, 
the cathedral, &c., nearly all the property of which passed into 
lay hands. All those institutions, dignities, powers, and privi- 
leges, which formerly were part and parcel of the State Church 
in that quarter, under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope— 
at least, all that have survived the revolutionary wreck caused 
by the Reformation and the civil wars, are now invested in the 

rson of Dr. Daly, who was born in 1783, and is, therefore, 
eighty-three years of age. Consecrated in 1843, he has enjoyed 
his present position for twenty-three years. According to Sir 
Bernard Burke, he comes from the ancient family of the O’Daly, 
which claimed its descent from Nial, of the Nine Hostages, 
this branch being established in the county Galway, which 
was represented for many years in the Irish Parliament by the 
Right Hon. Denis Daly, described by Grattan as one of the 
best and brightest characters that Ireland ever produced. He 
married the only daughter of Lord Farnham, descended from 
the Maxwells, a royal race of Scotland, who left two sons— 
James, created Baron Dunsandle and Clanconell, and Robert, 
the Bishop of Cashel and Waterford. The former left a nume- 
rous family ; the latter is still a bachelor, who seems to have 











| 
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spirit, and when they are absolutely necessary for its preserva- 
tion. Its prelates, its dignified and highly beneficed clergy, 
and those who are dependent upon them, aware of the great 
secular and political interests which twine themselves round 
the institution, and keep it from falling, while exhausting its 
internal strength, take advantage of its peculiar circumstances 
in order to secure impunity for practices that would not be 
tolerated in England. The Church in Ireland is encamped in 
an enemy’s country: the overwhelming Roman Catholic 
population around it are its inveterate foes; there is a nume- 
rous army of priests ever on the watch to assail it, backed by 
a foreign power; its existence is bound up with the union of 
England and Ireland, and with the settlement of property, and 
the constitution of the country. If it should be separated 
from the State, or in any degree weakened, the Church of 
Rome would at once become the ascendant power in Ireland, 
and this would be fatal to the Throne, and would undo all the 
work of the Protestant Reformation. These things have been 
asserted so often that they are accepted as so many truisms, 
and have been wrought into the Protestant mind of Ireland as 
intuitive convictions, or instincts against which it is almost 
vain to reason, and which yield but very slowly even to the 
stern logic of facts. If a Roman Catholic, therefore, complains 
of the Establishment as a grievance, he is at once credited 
with all the evil and traitorous designs to which we have 
alluded. If a Protestant layman, anxious that the obstacles 
which have so long impeded the progress of the Reformation 
in this country, advocates reform, heis at once set down as a 
Dissenter, or perhaps “a Jesuit in disguise.” Ifa clergyman, 
who has laboured long to suppress his convictions with re- 
gard to the evils that prevail in the Church which he loves, feels 
the fire burning within him so that he can be silent no longer, and 
he gives expression to what he believes to be truths of vital im- 


made it the great object of his life to leave the family estates | portance, he is at oncebranded anddenounced as adangerousman. 


worthy of their lineage, and to enrich his nieces and nephews. 


The Rev. Robert Daly was early in life appointed Rector of 


Powerscourt. His aristocratic connections, and the estimation 
in which everybody held Lady Powerscourt—who was eminently 
distinguished by her benevolence, piety, and zeal, and who 
regarded Mr. Daly as her spiritual director—gave him vast 
influence amongst the clergy in those days. His relative, Lord 
Farnham, was active in promoting the “ New Reformation,” 
which preceded the Emancipation Act, and was intended to 
preventthat measure. Mr. Daly was one of the most energetic 
leaders of the anti-Popery movement, and being a man of 
strong will, positive, prompt, and dictatorial, he became not 
only primus inter pares among the Evangelical clergy, but 
ultimately assumed the position and bearing of a Protestant 
Pope. When he spoke, everybody was to acquiesce; no dissent 
was tolerated. At that time clerical meetings and conferences 
were numerous, not only in Dublin, but in various places 
throughout the country. The Rev. Robert Daly, of Powers- 
court, was everywhere, and wherever he appeared he was 
master. Discussions went on freely amongst the clergy, each 
giving his opinion without fear, till the Rector of Powerscourt 
arrived. The moment he entered the room, every one was 
silent, and humbly listened to the oracle. Now this oracle, 
unfortunately, happened to be one of the most narrow-minded, 
bigotted, and intolerant men in the Irish Church. Not a drop 
of national blood seemed to have come into his veins either 
from the O’Dalys of Galway, or the Maxwells of Scotland. 
Trish Toryism, pure and simple, hatred of Popery, which 
nothing could mollify, hostility to all sorts of liberalism, which 
nothing could conciliate, invincible dislike of any man, especially 
of any clergyman, who dissented from his opinions—these were 
and are the leading characteristics of the minister whom Earl 
Harl de Grey appointed to rule over the Established clergy in 
the four dioceses of Cashel, Waterford, Emly, and Lismore, 
making him sole patron of eighty or ninety livings, and placing 
more than a hundred educated gentlemen and their families to 
a great extent at his mercy. 

It is curious to notice how persons interested in ecclesiastical 
abuses treat those who try to have them corrected by legitimate 
means. All who make the attempt are regarded either as 
enemies of the Church or traitors in the camp, who are 
equally unworthy of attention. The English Establishment, 
resting on a broad national foundation, can bear to have 
abuses pointed out, because it is conscious of its utility, is not 
afraid that it is going to be destroyed, and has not got into 
the habit of being alarmed at the cry of “The Charch in 
Danger.” But the Irish Establishment, resting on the narrow 
basis of a fraction of the population, and painfully conscious 
of its false position, is morbidly sensitive when anything is 
said about its defects; and it becomes very angry with those 
who labour to bring about reforms, though in the most friendly 
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The sentence of condemnation uttered behind his back by the 
lips of the Bishop passes down through the ranks of the clergy, 
and the reformer is shunned, snubbed, repudiated, and virtually 
excommunicated. This sort of ecclesiastical ostracism against 
every minister whom a sense of duty to the Divine Head of 
the Church constrains to utter his sentiments freely on ques- 
tions of the deepest interest to the Church itself, asygyell as to 
the country, has the effect of establishing a sort of diocesan 
terrorism, which few men are courageous enough to face. But 
how are reforms to be effected if no person dares to point ont 
abuses? Nothing can be said against any clerical advocate of 
Church reform worse than was said against Martin Luther; 
but what Protestant now laments that Luther was not silent? 

As a matter of fact, however, the terrorism in question has 
had a powerful effect on the Irish clergy, and it is only recently 
that some amongst them have ventured to assert their rights— 
men of such position and character as to be proof equally 
against intimidation and calumny. Amongst the evils which 
the enforced reticence of the clergy has tended to foster is one 
which has been little noticed, though of great magnitude,—the 
tyranny of the bishops. There have been many of them too 
amiable and upright, too deeply imbued with the Christian 
spirit, to be guilty of oppression towards their clergy; but there 
are unfortunately others who have manifested that combination 
of selfishness, arrogance, and vindictiveness, clothed in a pre- 
tence of transcendental piety, which constitutes the most 
hateful of all characters—a spiritual tyrant. It is not an 
agreeable task to reveal the secrets of a prison-house, to tear 
away false pretences, and to bring to light arts of despotism 
and cruel wrongs inflicted upon Christian brethren by prelates 
who have always put themselves forward as the very paragons 
of scriptural Protestantism. But it is a task which cannot be 
evaded in the prosecution of the present inquiry. In the 
interest of Protestantism and of the Church, the truth on this 
subject must be spoken. It never has been spoken hitherto, 
and therefore this report amazes and irritates certain parties. 
The more devoted and dependent friends of the bishops are very 
indignant, but when the question is put to them whether these 
things are true, and whether, if true, they ought not to be 
published, they are silent. They may denounce the writer, but 
they cannot deny the facts. What I have felt it my duty to 
say of the Bishop of Meath and the Bishop of Ossory 1s 
admitted by their own clergy to be rather an under-statement 
than an exaggerated representation. It should be added, how- 
ever, that the Bishop of Ossory is not a worshipper of mammon, 
He does generous things with his money, and I know one case 
in which he has paid a curate for doing the duty of an estimable 
clergyman who was obliged to live on the Continent for a 
considerable time on account of his health. 

The few thoughtful men with independent minds who enter- 
tain liberal sentiments, even in the asylum of conscience, 
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labouring in the dioceses subject to the rule of Bishop Daly, 
feel that they have a hard lot. They are cut, snubbed, treated 
with rudeness, which would scarcely be credited if not vouched 
for on the most undoubted testimony, and have to struggle 

inst neglect and persecution. It is vain for any Government 
to expect that the clergy of the Established Church will co- 
operate in any wise and liberal measure demanded by the 
circumstances of the times and the progress of the age, while 
they leave to intolerant bishops uncontrollable power to oppress 
them—bishops whose boast amounts in effect to this, that they 
have held the same sentiments unchanged for half a century, 
and that age, observation, experience, reading, have brought 
them nothing; and who openly deny that men can be honest 
or conscientious who have advanced with the age. It isa 
cruel injustice to leave educated men and their families at the 
mercy, for their daily bread, of a prelate of this stamp. One 
effect is that men of learning, ability, and independence, 
abandon the diocese to “ literate persons,” and sycophants 
ready to profess what may be required and to take the course 
in which they are sure to succeed. It is a serious evil, a 
crying injustice, which, unhappily, prevails too generally in 
the Irish Church, that in each diocese the system of promotion 
varies according to the religious party or the politics of the 
bishop. In Ossory and Cashel no man favouring the National 
Board, no Liberal in politics, no High Churchman, has the 
least chance, though he be endowed with every Christian virtue, 
though the most active and learned of clergymen, and eminently 
distinguished in literature, as well as by his ministerial gifts 
and labours. In Dublin, with the late archbishop, none but 
one section of the clergy obtained promotion; with the present 
archbishop its blessings are said to be confined to another 
section, both passing over the third section, which was the 
most numerous and active, though not the most large- 
minded or the most learned; but they were the most popular 
and the most generally respected and influential; yet they 
were left by both those archbishops in the cold shade of exclu- 
sion. There is breadth enough in the Church itself, and in its 
Articles and Formularies, to embrace all shades of theological 
opinion; and promotion in England is regulated by a due 
regard to this fact. It is very different in Ireland. Here, 
true liberality is, unfortunately, rare in any class, and it is 
vain to expect it in the most absolute and irresponsible of all 
classes—the bishops of the Established Church. But if the 
Church of Ireland is to be preserved, and is to become what— 
owing to various evil influences, it has never been hitherto—a 
thoroughly free Protestant institution, some legal restraint 
must be introduced to contract or limit the dangerous power 
which the unrestrained exercise of large and rich patronage 
confers upon the bishops. 








THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH AND HIS IRISH TENANTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


; Sir—In your correspondent’s letter on the “ Irish Church,” &c., 
in your publication of Saturday, 26th of May last, an injustice is done 
to Lord Portsmouth, the owner of this town and the surrounding 
extensive estate, which, from your love of justice, I hope you will 
allow me to correct. It states, “* that if the property went now into 
the Landed Estates Court, all the accumulated tenant property might 
be sold for the landlord’s benefit ; for I am told there are very few leases 
on the estate.” .. . . “The improvements which they (the tenants) 
effected, the land they reclaimed, the fences they made, the trees they 
planted, the houses they built, are his lordship’s property just as mach 
as the same things created by his own capital are his property in 
England.” So far from this being the case, the contrary is the fact. 
I can testify that all the farms are held on leases for one life, or thirty- 
One years, with the exception of three or four managed by widows, 
whose sons are under age, and legally unable to succeed their fathers; 
that a tenant can dispose of, by public auction, the interest in his 
lease to a solvent respectable pereon; and that the rents are below 
the average of adjoining estates. Generally the farms are held by 
the sons, grandsons, and great grandsons of former tenants; and there 
18 not in the county of Wexford a miore respectable, solvent, happy, 
and contented tenantry. 

The house property in Enniscorthy is held on leases for ninety-nine 
years for new buildings, and three lives or sixty-one years for old 
tenements and renewals of leases. And, owing to the liberal encourage- 
ment of Lord Portsmouth and his ancestors, this town has, within the 
memory of some of its inhabitants, risen from a mere village of cabins 
to its present respectable appearance and prosperous condition. 

His lordship has made, at his own expense, several of the new roads 
leading into our town, and has always contributed an equal amount to 
that colleeted in the town for charitable and public purposes. I may 
also mention that he grants free sites for places of worship and 
cemeteries; and, very recently, contributed a large sum towards 
on a of the “Dean Browne Memorial Organ” in our parish 
church. 

I regret your correspondent was not better informed respecting 
the Portsmouth estate, and its noble proprietor, who is justly regarded 
@8 one of the best landlords in Ireland ; and if his treatment of tenants 
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were generally adopted in this country, there wonld be no necessity 
for Mr. Fortescue’s “ Tenant Right Bill.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Enniscorthy, June 2, 1866. An Enniscorruy TENANT. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH EXHIBITION. 


THERE are a good many things which our artists may learn 
from the French painters, but purity is not one of them. They 
may see in the works of the French school often, indeed generally, 
a higher technical acquirement and a more ardent artistic feeling, 
with a bolder aim at grand historical or allegorical subject, all of 
which we should be very glad to find amongst the best painters of 
our school. Butwhen we inquire what isthe direction in which these 
acquirements are applied, it is to discover an unmistakable leaning 
towards sensualities which cannot belong rightly to art as an 
elevated and ennobling exercise of the faculties. There are those 
who suppose that because the great masterpieces of ancient Greek 


and Roman art were representations of the naked figure, therefore - 


displays of this kind were those only in which modern art can 
exercise its highest functions. No doubt this is a great technical 
test, and most justly so; but we must remember that in the 
antique treatment of the nude, the ideal was never an impure one, 
except in the hands of inferior artists and in the baser times of 
Roman licentiousness. In the finest time of Greek art it was not 
permitted to represent the deities wholly undraped. Another vital 
point to be borne in mind is, that the art of a people changes, and 
naturally so, with the feelings of the age, and consequently it is 
next to impossible that a painter should be able to present the 
absolutely nude in forms agreeable to modern sense of beauty, 
without which it would be vain to paint the picture, except 
for the most unworthy of purposes. We should say that 
all the beauty which can be got upon a canvas must lose 
its effect upon the mind, unless it is associated with beauty 
of sentiment and pure intention. Some of the great Italians 
have dealt with subjects such as Diana and the Nymphs, 
Danaé, Leda, Jupiter and Antiope, &c., as Titian, Correggio, and 
even Leonardo, with all his severity, did; but we doubt whether 
it can be said that such splendid examples of the painter’s art 
were esteemed quite within the proprieties in their own day, and 
certainly they would not be in ours. Now, those who are 
acquainted with the pictures that in the Paris exhibitions appear 
as the fruit of their highly cultivated school, excite the greatest 
admiration, and reward their painters with the largest prices, will 
understand why we have introduced our notice of the French 
Exhibition with these remarks, and the more readily when we 
direct attention to the principal picture in this collection, selected 
ostensibly under the sanction of three of our Academicians—Mr, 
Stanfield, Mr. Maclise, and Mr. Goodall—which is the “ Phryne 
before the Tribunal,” by that very eminent painter, M. Gerome, 
The picture is one that made a sensation in the salon of the year, 
and has since been pretty well “utilized” after its fashion by the 
photographers. In the catalogue a sort of apology is made for the 
icture, as well as for the artist’s treatment of the subject, as told 
by the story-tellers of classic times—Quintillian and Pliny—in this 
sentence: “Beauty, divine in all its associations to the Greek 
mind, is appealed to in the person of Phryne by the advocate 
Hyperides when defending her from the charge of impiety, before 
the tribunal of Heliaste.” Now M. Gerome chooses to represent 
Phryne suddenly deprived of every shred of clothing by the 
violence of her advocate’s illustration of his declamatory appeal, 
If such a thing were possible to be done with a Greek lady’s 
dress, which we should deny, it would be an intolerable license 
far more chargeable with impiety than most of the acts of the 
noted Anonyma ; so that the artist is doubly in error—he is neither 
natural nor appropriate. The story of Phryne before the potent 
moral council of the Athenians is not that her advocate, Hype- 
rides, tore off her clothes in this preposterous French manner, but 
that she herself quietly unveiled her bosom when she saw that 
eloquence had failed. This was precisely what such a young lady 
of easy virtue would do, it was making good use of her experience, 
and the appeal succeeded where eloquence could not, To have 
treated the subject fairly was perhaps open to the painter, but he 
had his eye upon quite a different version ; he knew that his appeal 
must be made to the modern Parisians, and he painted such a nude 
figure as he has, with exquisite artistic finish, with every last touch 
of sensuous art, and in the sentiment of Greuze with a more pro- 
nounced suggestiveness. We see how much the association of 
“ beauty divine” is worth to the French mind by the expression of 
every shade of detestable sensuality so minutely painted in the 
faces of the judges. M.Gerome may call his picture by any name 
he pleases, but it has no association whatever with beauty divine, 
while it is associated with, and the sentiment it breathes in every 
line is, that of modern French taste. This picture is by no means 
the first that M. Gerome has sent to us, though we ai ee 
it may be the last of its kind ; few can have forgotten his “ House 
of Aspasia,” painted expressly for the Prince Jerome Napoleon to 
hang in his famed Pompeian villa, which for a day hung in the 
same room as the Phryne now does, but was expelled, and v 
roperly so, as a work of art not suited to English tastes. e 
fave’ ik these days to turn the face from far too mach of the 
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Swashbuckler and brazen impudence of dress and manner to find 
pictures of this sentiment welcome in our exhibitions. ; 

Having scourged M. Gerome for his “ Phryne,” we are in the 
better humour to admire his grand picture of “ Cesar dead,” a 
really nobly conceived work. In this large picture the martyrdom 
of the high-souled Julius is told with simple and pathetic truth. 
We see no more of imperial Ciesar than this shapeless, obscure 
form beneath the senator’s robe, all torn and bloody, lying at the 
foot of the statue of Pompey. The chair in which he sat 1s upset, 
and night steals over the marble hall, giving a most impressive 
effect to the picture. That a painter of such power, and so alive to 
fine conceptions like this, should condescend to anything so ignoble 
as his “ Phryne” and “ Aspasia,” is in our opinion very much to be 
lamented. M. Gerome’s versatility is shown again in his charming 
little picture of Roman “ pifferari” playing their bagpipe ditties 
before an image of the Virgin, a custom in Italy that corresponds 
to our old English one of “ the waits” at Christmas time. 

M. Heilbuth is a’painter more of the Belgian manner than French, 

though we observe that he is a decoré of the Legion of Honour. 
His picture, called “ Absolution of a Venial Sin ” (96), is an excel- 
lent example of that thoroughness of work which usually distin- 
guishes the painters of the best French school. From the foreground 
pavement of the large cathedral, which looks like part of St. Peter's, 
to the top edge of the picture, the artist has been mindful of the 
gradation of tone proper to the part of his interior represented ; 
there is no coarse and unmeaning plastering of the canvas as we 
often see in works of our painters. The figures of the three peasants 
are admirably well painted —an old decrepid man, who looks as if 
his memory of his sins had left him pretty comfortable, a pretty 
granddaughter whose greatest peccadillo she had to confess was 
eating meat on a Friday, and the heavy clown of the Campagna 
with his bushy beard and thick curly hair, who is about as hard and 
indifferent as a young buffalo. The stupid, passive superstition of 
these poor people is cleverly shown in contrast with the assumed 
benignity of the sleek father, who leans out of the door of his Con- 
fessional, and touches each head with the long fishing-rod provided 
for the purpose, an implement which gives rise to such very odd 
conjectures in the minds of English travellers when first they see 
these curious appliances for confession and absolution. M. Heilbuth 
has another good picture of less importance— Almsgiving near 
St. John Lateran, Rome.” It would be unfair to a painter of 
M, Gallait’s eminence to judge him by the picture of ‘ Jeane la 
Folle,” which he has contributed. It is one of those mistaken 
subjects which great painters as well as little ones are sometimes 
apt to be taken with. The picture, it will be recollected, was in 
the International Exhibition, where it added only too much to the 
thrill of horror with which his fine work, representing another 
painful subject— the beheaded bodies of Counts Egmont and Horn 
—was viewed. In the picture before us we have the maniac 
woman flinging herself upon the ghastly corpse. 

Mr. Henry Leys is, we fear, gone too irreclaimably into his man- 

nerism in imitation of the old German and Flemish painters, for 
anything to reach his better judgment. It is positively sad to see 
men of such evident ability setting an example so pernicious, and 
adopting a manner of painting which deliberately shuts them out 
from half the beauties of their art. Mr. Leys has three pictures 
here, forming a kind of sequence—“ The Arrival,” “The Welcome,” 
and “After the Feast”-—all painted in the same hard, dark 
colouring, opaque, and without natural light and shade. Such art 
is simply an arbitrary exercise of a talent for drawing. Unfortu- 
nately we have learners of this manner. There is M. e, with 
his very close imitation of his master in two pictures—“ The Min- 
nesingers” and “Sunday Afternoon ;” and Mr. Alma Tadema, 
who certainly shows a little more perception of the capabilities of 
the opaque colour style by laying on his paint in flat pieces 
of the form required. In this way he paves a mosaic pave- 
ment capitally well, or constructs a Roman chariot, and especially 
well the architectural parts of his pictures, such as (60) the 
portico of a Roman theatre. His “ Roman Lady returning from 
making purchases” must be intended for a joke. These Positivists 
of painting appear to be meeting the general demand for imitative 
pictures, the vulgar taste for which prevails to such an extent in 
our own school, that not one artist in fifty ever dreams of following 
the imaginative style. M. Meissonier is in one sense a highly 
imitative painter, but then his imitation, while so singularly com- 
plete in points that escape the dull imitator, is at the same time 
subservient to his subject, even if it be only a single figure of “a 
joyful trooper” (139) regaling over his glass of beer. In another 
work in this Exhibition, “The Halt,” M. Meissonier appears to 
have been led to follow the photographic effects of light shade, 
bam pretty as they are in a photograph, are not suited to a 
icture. 

M. Ruiperez, the very expert pupil of Meissonier, has one 
picture ee “The Chess-player,” which, though good, is not by 
any means remarkable, neither can we think, when compared with 
former works, these two accomplished painters of cabinet-pictures 
have quite come up to their usual excellence. The examples of 
M. Edouard Frere are not particularly striking, though his brother 
M. Theodore Charles contributes several of his small landscapes of 
Eastern scenery with figures which deserve notice, especially one 
brilliant “ Sunset at Cairo,” with the hot red light reflected over the 
sandy desert. Two rather pretentious pictures of “Arabs in 
Ambush,” and “Bashi-Bazouks in the Crimea,” by M. Schreyer, 
are in the worst possible style of artificial picture-making ; unna- 
tural and false in the landscape, and forced in the treatment of the 


figures. The commoner subjects, which the picture-dealers regard 





with such eager admiration—the “ Cows in a Landscape,” by M. von 
Marke ; the “ Sheep,” of M. Verboeckhoven ; “ Spanish Girls,” b 
M. Schlesinger; the pretty platitudes of M. Plassan, M. 
Duverger, and M. Dyckmans, are abundantenough. The Bonheur 
family make but a very indifferent display, and even Madame 
Rosa’s “ Highland Cattle’ have nothing of the life and nature 
which distinguish her earlier works. Madame Henriette Browne 
contributes a portrait-study of a Nun, careful as to work, but unin- 
teresting and rather empty in expression, as probably most nuns are, 
Madame Jerichau contributes not less than six pictures of Norwe- 
gian subjects, of rather common-place order, and by no means 
fairly representing her talent. 

The landscapes of M. Lambinet, and those of M. Lumoririére of 
English park-scenery, have certain qualities of daylight effect which 
make them pleasing, but there is no landscape work in the exhi- 
pen that can for a moment stand comparison with the English 
school. 








MUSIC. 


THE musical season may now be said to have arrived at its 
culminating point—the two Italian operas being about mid-way in 
their career, while the great orchestral concerts are rapidly 
approaching the termination of their series. 


At neither of the Opera-houses has there been anything of very 
special interest to record during the past week. At the Royal 
Italian Opera Madame Vilda has appeared as Lucrezia Borgia, in 
Donizetti’s opera of that name, which also introduced success- 
fully a young contralto (Mdlle. Biancolini) in the small part of 
Maffeo Orsini. We shall probably be able to say more of this 
young lady in some other part of greater importance. The next 
specialty at this house will be the revival of Auber’s “ Fra Diavolo,” 
promised for Thursday next, with Mdlle. Pauline Lucca as Zerlina. 


At her Majesty’s Theatre Signor Mongini still holds his ground 
as principal tenor in parts of the heroic and declamatory kind, 
and still gives occasion to wish that so magnificent a voice was 
coupled with greater finish and refinement of style. The accession 
of that admirable buffo, Signor Scalese, is an important gain to this 
establishment. His humour is rich without being forced, comic 
without being grotesque, and his performance altogether that of a 
genuine vocal comedian. Mozart’s “Seraglio” is soon to be pro- 
duced here. This will be a revival of great interest, as the opera 
contains some of the composer’s brightest and gayest music, 
written before his mind became so deeply tinged with that prema- 
ture sadness which so soon overshadowed him. 


The fourth (and last but one) of the New Philharmonic concerts 
was held on Wednesday. The following was the programme :— 


PART I a 

Overtare (Medien) ..........<sscscoerersescnssencesncssvveee Cherubini. 
Aria, “ Lontan da quel”’ (Il Seraglio), Mdile. Ilma 

Gy TN oon bse ike ccs ncctpansstsceontvnncs sotest Mozart. 
Aria, “ Deserto in terra” (Don Sebastian), Signor I 

BEGG is ccscencocccscccdsscencsecssceconegheveneeiipe «pa Donizetti. 
Symphony (Pastoral) ............cscssceseeeeeeeeeeenees Beethoven. 
Aria, Mdile. Ilma de Murska. ...............c05000 cee ee Proch. 
Aria, “La donna é mobile (Rigoletto), Signor 

BEI ois 65s cass. seccns acces cnospigessquswnsstonas pes «64 Verdi. 
Overture (Der Freischiitz) .............cceeesseeeeeee ees Weber. 

PART II, 

Concerto in E flat, pianoforte, Herr Jaell ............ Beethoven. 
Duet, “E’ il sol dell’ anima” (Rigoletto), Mdlle. 

Ilma de Murska and Signor Mongini ............... Verdi. 
Overture (La Gazza Ladra) ...............cceeee ec eeee ees Rossini 


Conductor, Professor Wylde, Mus. Doc. 


With such a band as Dr. Wylde has the good fortune to com- 
mand at these concerts, the orchestral performances can scarcely 
fail to be attractive ; and any little occasional shortcomings must 
inevitably be attributed rather to the conductor than to the skilled 
and experienced instrumentalists over whom he presides. Dr. 
Wylde has unquestionably improved greatly in the fulfilment of 
an office which especially requires long and constant exercise as @ 
preparation for its duties. ‘The orchestral pieces at Wednesday’s 
concert were better given than we have heard them on some 
former occasions under the same conductor. We must take excep- 
tion, however, to the speed at which the scherzo in the pastoral 
symphony was commenced—being as much too fast as the tempo 
of the last movement (allegretto) was too slow. The most perfect 
piece of orchestral playing of the evening was Weber's romantic 
overture, which went with a fire and precision that could scarcely 
have been surpassed. Herr Jaell is one of the best concerto 
players now before the public. He has brilliant execution, a firm 
and sure touch, clear and distinct phrasing, and an earnest intelli- 
gent style. He has, perhaps, scarcely depth of feeling sufficient 
for the interpretation of the emotional and sublime—hence 
the adagio of Beethoven’s concerto was the least succes 
portion of the performance; but the final rondo was given 
with a buoyancy and elasticity that were admirable. Little 
need be said of the vocal music or of the vocalists. Mozart’ song, 
although not the best extract that could have been made from the 
opera, stood in bright contrast with the rest of the vocal selection. 
There is no denying that Mdlle. de Murska exercises a large 
power to dazzle and to fascinate, but her brilliant tours de force, 
and preternaturally high notes are used somewhat in excess, and not 
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always perfectly realized. Signor Mongini’s beautiful voice will 
always command an admiration that his style of vocalization goes 
far to neutralize. Thus, nothing could be worse than was, on this 
occasion, his exaggerated prolongation of one note, and his cadenza 
in falsetto. It is by such inequalities of style that Signor Mongini 
frequently destroys the effect he has previously created by some 
passages perhaps irreproachably sung. 


The Monday Popular Concerts are nearly at the end of their 
resent season, but two more remaining to be given. The concert 
of Monday last was for the benefit of Signor Piatti. 


Mr. Charles Hallé has given the third of his series of pianoforte 
recitals, which are to include the whole of Beethoven’s thirty-two 
solo sonatas—a feat in pianoforte playing only to be accomplished 
by a consummate master of his art. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Wate theatrical managers and their friends are complaining of 
the scarcity of actors and the difficulty of getting a good working 
company, it is curious to see how an excellent dramatic company 
is practically shelved at the Olympic while the stage is given to a 
comic opera. On Saturday last, the “Barbe Bleue,” of M. Offen- 
bach, was produced at this house, with a slight burlesque colouring, 
and singers of various kinds engaged from the Opera-houses. There 
was Miss Galton, a niece of Miss Louisa Pyne, whose singing is 
very similar to her aunt’s; Mr. Terrott, a tall tenor, who sang 
second last season at Covent Garden to Mr. Harrison; an orchestra 
laboriously conducted by Mr. Tully, and a small and efficient 
operatic chorus. Mr. Atkins enlivened the piece with some 
excellent comic acting, much in the same way as we have seen Mr. 
Rouse or Mr. Corri enliven English operas at Covent Garden ; but 
the whole performance was too essentially musical to be criticized 
in our dramatic column. Perhaps when M. Offenbach has 
composed two or three hundred more comic operas, and has ceased 
to be the most popular composer in Europe, our musical critics 
will condescend to “ notice” him, if not to criticise him. 


Sadler’s Wells, under the lesseeship of Mr. Nation, and the 
management of Mr. Nye Chart, is struggling to gain the position 
it once occupied amongst London theatres. Capital, energy, and 
theatrical experience are doing all they can for it, and if these fail, 
we must conclude that this old historical house is as much lost to 
= en world as the old Garrick Theatre in Goodman’s- 

elds, 


Another version of the story about David Garrick, in which the 
actor is said to have used his art to disenchant a young lady who 
had fallen in love with him as Romeo, has been produced at the 
Lyceum, under the title of “Doctor Davy.” The piece is an im- 
proved adaptation of “ Le Docteur Robin,” by Mr. James Albery, 
and serves to show that Mr. Hermann Vezin can make a very 
favourable impression in a character which Mr. Sothern performed 
80 long at the Haymarket. 


Mr. Charles Kean, recovered from his temporary indisposition 
has wisely appeared in Louis XI., his most effective impersonation: 
The play is a somewhat trashy historical melodrama, containing 
one good character, which the author, Casimir Delavigne, devised 
for the French actor Ligier, and which Mr. Boucicault cleverly 
adapted for Mr. Kean. The performance is as striking and amusing 
as Mr. Phelps’s Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, and it- has, in a large 
degree, the same quality—comic earnestness. 


*. The Theatrical Licenses Committee met again on Friday, 
June Ist, and examined several country constables, who, of 
course, thought there was nothing like constables, except, perhaps, 
borough magistrates, who have the power of appointing such 
guardians of public morality. Major Grey, of Liverpool, tried 
hard to advertise a few semi-benevolent institutions in Liverpool, 
and to show that everything else was rotten ; but he only succeeded 
in showing that, with all the riot engendered by 20,000 drunken 
sailors, the “ informations” against the forty-eight dreaded music- 
halls only amounted to nine in a twelvemonth. Two of these were 
for selling liquor after the appointed hours, and two for harbouring 
the police. ‘Major Grey, however, proved one important fact, that 
the provincial police of Liverpool were more moral than the Lord 
Chamberlain, inasmuch as they made Miss Menken clothe herself 
in a less tropical costume. Mr. Jackson, of Sheffield, gave similar 
evidence ; and Mr. Saunders, of Birmingham, the manager of Day’s 
Music-hall, explained how they were persecuted by the manager of 
the theatre for using Pepper’s ghost after they had bought the right 
to exhibit it. 








SCIENCE. 





Tue French Government is proverbially more active in the 
encouragement of savants and science than ours. Lately we have 
had a new example of this. The moment the singular volcanic 
phenomena which recently occurred in Greece were reported to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, that distinguished body sent out 
M. Fouqué to investigate the whole subject, and to lay the results 
of his inquiries before the Academy. M. Fouqué has now been 
out for some time, and has addressed several letters to M. St. Claire 
Deville, who, we believe, is one of the secretaries of the zoological 
section. In his communication to the Academy, published on the 





21st ult., he makes the following statements, which are of great 
interest to geologists: 1. I have discovered the crater of Methana, 
described by Strabo, and which was not known to the authors of 
the “ Geology of the Morea.” 2. One of the mineral springs of 
Methana is especially rich in bicarbonates, and disengages carbonic 
acid abundantly. 3. At Sousaki I have found a cavern similar 
to the Grotto del Cane, near Naples, and which gives off poisonous 
gases in large quantities. 4. This disengagement of gas is due to 
an ancient eruption of serpentine, whose geologic age I have 
determined. 5. At Milo, there are also disengagements of car- 
bonic actd, which is occasionally mixed with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
6. I have studied one of them, and found it in every way com- 
parable to the Salinelles of Naples. 7. In many other localities 
although the temperature is high there is no disengagement of gas, 
heated air being all that I could find. 8. I have estimated the 
geologic age of the various eruptions which have occurred at Milo : 
el are of different periods, 9. The western portion of the island 
is almost entirely volcanic, and the ancient rocks play a far less 
important part than has been thought. It is reported that the 
eruption continues, that the explosions’ are always very powerful, 
and that there are new seats of volcanic activity to the west of 
Néa Kamméni. 


A good deal of anxiety has recently prevailed among chemists 
as to the successful candidate for the vacant place in the chemical 
section left by the death of Rose. Several distinguished workers 
appeared in the field, some of whom—as Williamson, Stas, Kolbe, 
Frankland, Strecker, Schrotter, and Zinin—are known wherever 
science is cultivated. The post of honour, however, has been 
accorded to M. Marignac, of Geneva. At last he has been ranked 
in the first line by M. Chevreul, and his election becomes in conse- 
quence almost a matter of course. 


In Mr. Crooke’s Report to Her Majesty’s Commissioners upon 
the value of disinfectants, some important experiments, which 
bear upon general sanitary science, are recorded. One of them, 
showing the relative value of chloride of lime and carbolic acid as 
disinfectants, deserves serious attention. Some meat was hung up 
in the air till the odour of putrefaction was strong. It was then 
divided into two pieces—one was soaked for half an hour in 
chloride of lime solution, and was then washed and hung up again, 
the offensive smell had entirely gone. The other piece of meat 
was soaked in a solution of carbolic acid, containing one per cent. 
of the acid ; it was then dried and hung up. The surface of the 
meat was whitened, but its offensive odour was not removed, 
though it was masked by the carbolic acid. In two days’ time the bad 
odour had entirely gone, and was replaced by a pure but faint smell 
of carbolic acid. In a few weeks’ time the pieces of meat were 
examined again. The one which had been deodorized with chloride 
of lime now smelt as offensively as it did at first, whilst the piece 
treated with carbolic acid had simply dried up, and no 
offensive odour whatever. Even after a month’s exposure no chan: 
had taken place. This shows us that whilst chloride of lime merely 
removes the smell of decomposing matter, in fact, is a deodorizer, 
carbolic acid actually prevents decomposition, and is, therefore, in 
an eminent degree antiseptic. 


Among the papers read at the recent Botanical Congress was 
one by Professor Caspary, of Kénigsberg, which is of much interest. 
The subject is the movements of the branches of woody plants, 
caused by low degrees of temperature. The author’s observations 
were carried on in frosty weather, and went to show—l. That 
there is during winter a movement of the branches to the left-hand 
side, the amount of which is in direct proportion to the frost. 
2. That there is, in many cases, in addition to the lateral motion 
a vertical one from above downwards, which is also proportioned 
to the frost. 3. In other cases the movement is reversed, the 
branches commencing to move upwards the instant the frost sets 
in (for example, in Acer Negundo). 4. In other plants the branches 
rise in mild weather. 

M. Fisher gives a curious account of boring Polyzoa in a late 
number of the Comptes Rendus. The species in which the writer 
discovered this power of excavation belongs to the family Spatipora. 
It has alternate cells borne on alternate axes, and makes very pretty 
patterns in the shells it attacks, like the arborescent forms of Ser- 
tularia. The mode in which the boring is effected has not been 
discovered by M. Fisher. 








Screntiric Megttncs.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
half-past eight o’clock p.m. 1. “ Medisval Travellers to China.” 
By Col. H. Yull. 2. “ The effects of the Destruction of Forests on 
the Water Supply from the Western Ghauts of India.” By O. R. 
Markham, Esq.——Tuesday :— Zoological Society of London, at half- 
pasteight o’clock, p.m. 1. “On the Occurrence of Ansonia Cuviers 
on the Coast of Cornwall.” By J. Couch, Esq. 2. “ Onthe Anatomy 
of Ansonia Cuvier.” By Dr. Gunther. Wednesday :—Micro- 
scopical Society, at eight o’clock. ‘‘ On the Function of some peculiar 
Vibrating Hairs on Spiders and Insects.” By R. Beck, Esq. 











Tue Prince of Wales will lay the foundation-stone of the new 
premises for the British and Foreign Bible Society, which are 
now in course of erection in the new street from Blackfriars to the 
Mansion House. The ceremony will take place next Monday; the 
Princess of Wales is expected to accompany the Prince, and their 
Royal Highnesses will afterwards lunch with the Lord Mayor. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


LES APOTRES.* 


Tux second volume of M. Renan’s work on the origin of Chris- 
tianity treats of the history of the Apostolic Church during that 
first period which closed when Paul and Barnabas left Antioch on 
the earliest missionary tour. The period is a short one, including 
only twelve or thirteen years, but its history suggests the most 
intricate inquiries. Any one who attempts to write that history has 
not merely to treat of its facts ; he has also to examine the state of 
the three populations with which the Church was successively in 
conflict : viz. the Jews, among whom it first existed ; the Gentiles, 
of Syria, to whom it next advanced ; and then the various other 
nationalities, Greek, Barbarian, and Latin, obeying the Roman 
rule, to whom it soon after carried the good news. These are 
necessarily the main subjects of the work, and the qualifications 
they require are enormous. To understand the documents them- 
selves as a historian should do, there is needed a considerable 
acquaintance with Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac. To make use of 
what has been written on both sides demands long and patient 
study, and that calm, critical judgment which can weigh various 
opinions, not seldom swayed by predilection, or even prejudice. 
A real knowledge of the Judaism of the age of the Apostles im- 
periously calls for an acquaintance with the Talmudic, Targumic, 
and even Cabalistic literature, such as few, even Jewish scholars, 
have dared to attempt. 
to be learnt from a critical study of the earliest Syriac literature, 
eombined with that of the scattered notices of the religious and 
mental state of the people to be found in Greek and Latin writers, 
some of them very much out of the ordinary track. The state of 
the rest of the empire may perhaps be more easily discovered from 
the abundant extant materials ; yet this very abundance, be it 
remembered, is a cause of difficulty, for long time is needed to 
study them, and patient criticism to select the pertinent information 
which is required. To such a degree of knowledge as may render 
induction possible must be joined a clear judgment that forbids 
its counterfeit, hasty generalization. Above all, the love of truth 
must overcome the love of popularity, and exactness of statement 
be in no case sacrificed to the beauties of style. 

Perhaps we have drawn the portrait of an admirable Crichton. 
To accomplish M. Renan’s project with even moderate success, a 
man must be no less. He must be the prodigy of learning, skill, 
and philosophic calmness we have described. There is no tertiwm 
quid between the flight of Dedalus and the catastrophe of Icarus. 
‘The man who will be Cesar or no one must generally be content 
with the meaner of the alternatives he has proposed to his ambi- 
tion. M, Renan, with his vast pretensions and his unlimited trust 
in himself, is one of whom the world in general ought to know 
what the section of it called the learned world really thinks. There 
has been a singular delicacy, an extraordinary reticence, on the 


subject. Orthodox people are afraid of being called bigots if they | ic ons ix Mein’ bar tin Gltaaeen of. cna. coma 


attack a heterodox reputation. Heterodox people are still more 
afraid of being taunted with orthodoxy, if they try to shake off 
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their unwelcome ally. And so the world goes on disliking or liking | 


M. Renan’s opinions, but quite sure that the opinions are those of 
@ learned man. 
the Royal Society. If these good people were to ask Munk, 
Oppert, Rawlinson, or Deutsch—really learned men, and not eccle- 
siastics—we are inclined to think they would be not a little 
astonished. 

M. Renan is not a great scholar. He is not an original thinker. 
He is simply an extremely clever French Layard, who has dis- 
covered a Tiibingen Nineveh,t and made the most of his discovery 
in what is considered very pretty French, though for our part we 
are old-fashioned enough to prefer the simple, convincing style of 
the lucid De Tocqueville to the conversational declamation now 
in fashion. German, it happens, is very little read in France. In 
consequence, the labours of Baur and his school were very little 
icnown there until M. Renan, with certain predilections or dislikes, 
hit upon the vein. Whatever he may like, he certainly does not 
fike the Church of Rome ; and, whatever he has not, he certainly 
has the knack of fewilletonisme in a very high degree. He accord- 
ingly dug up the ruins of Tiibingen, and made them one of the 
subjects of the day. As a restorer, he was indeed rather a 
Fergusson than a Layard, and we are inelined to think that Baur 
and Hilgenfeld would be as little at home in his Tiibingen as 
Asshur-akh-bal or Kudur-mapula in the Nineveh of Sydenham. 
For it did not suit him to present the ingenuous French reader 
with a mere fragmentary ruin ; he must produce an artistic whole : 
80 he rebuilds Tiibingen into a Nephelococeygia of his own. 

But the reader may properly ask how M. Renan, not being a 
great scholar, has the reputation. There are other cases nearer 
Paris of inexplicable reputations. But he is a member of the 
Institute. For the Institute we have a sincere respect ; but the 
Institute is not free from human foibles. Unfortunately, it is a 
Janus: one face smiles at science, the other at belles lettres. But 
M. Renan was admitted for his knowledge of Hebrew. Ostensibly— 
as was another member for his knowledge of Celtic archeology ; but 
certainly that member's French is as much better than his Celtic 
as M. Renan’s French is than his Hebrew. A little Hebrew goes 
a very great way in France ; nearly as far as in England. Omne 








* Les Apétres. Par E. Renan. Paris: Lévy. 


+t We may fairly speak of the University of Tiibingen as the centre of German 
neology, without asserting that it educated every German neologian. 
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ignotum pro magnifico. Yet the candid reader may urge that he 
wrote a book on the history and comparative grammar of the 
Semitic languages. This we deny. He began the book, but, 
whether from the severity of certain criticisms, or a natural dislike 
to hard work, he never advanced from the historical part to the 
grammatical. Had he completed it, certain of his opponents at 
Paris might, or might not, have been silenced. But it may still 
be urged that the critic is bound to prove the want of learning. 
How can you reason upon what does not exist? De non appa- 
rentibus, &. We reply " asking for the learning in which M., 
Renan’s friends believe. Every one knows Dr. Johnson’s remark, 
that in some one’s book what was new was not true, and what was 
true was not new. M. Renan has improved upon his original, and 
takes care to offer nothing new. It is as difficult to convict himof 
bad scholarship as to convict a leading article of the Times of 
ignorance of Icelandic. But we may remark more precisely that 
M. Renan had a very good opportunity of showing his scholarship 
in describing the opinions of the Jewish doctors of the Apostolic 
age. Yet he has allowed this opportunity to pass. He can be very 
diffuse about Greek and Roman manners and opinions, where 
any kind sympathizer could correct his proofs, like the liberal 
clergymen who got into such trouble for dotting Dr. Colenso’s 
Hebrew and accentuating his Greek ; but he is very silent upon 
Hebrew opinions. He touches them now and then in a rhetorical 
flourish, but does not dare to give a single chapter to them. 

M. Renan’s arrangement, like that of all French works, is clear 
enough. He takes the successive events of the history of the 


rhetorically, interweaving discussions of general topics, and in some 
cases devoting to the latter separate chapters. In the historical 
portions there is this peculiarity, that in his anxiety to obtain 
materials for picturesque treatment, he is perpetually attempting 
to rebuild what he fancies he has overthrown, with a singularly 
incongruous result. Thus, in an introductory chapter on the docu- 
ments, he hesitates between the Tiibingen view of the date of the 
Acts, to which he would incline, and the orthodox one, and ee | 
accepts the latter. It is the same with the Conversion of St. Paul, 
though we are inclined to think M. Renan would have laid little 
stress upon the event, had he not been anxious to describe the road 
to Damascus. Thus, throughout the narrative portions he con- 
tradicts the would-be argumentative portions. We do not care to 
criticise the work in detail. To cite single mis-statements or instances 
of false reasoning would be useless: to do so thoroughly would 
demand the space of a quarterly review. Besides, we do not like to 
encounter a foil. If we must engage with Tibingen, let it be with 
Baur or Schwegler. They were learned men, and did not aim at the 
picturesque. M. Renan’s object is to write an agreeable history, 
and to give it an air of novelty by a certain amount of second- 
hand Tubingen. The result is sufficiently unsatisfactory from every 
point of view. The author aiming at two incongruous results 
achieves neither, and produces a mélange which is as disagreeable 
to the admirer of style as it is unsatisfactory to the learned student, 


learning, the other is annoyed at the entire abeyance of scholar- 
ship to effect. The general reader does not like an abundance of 
what is unintelligible to him ; the scholar dislikes the very inferior 
role which learning plays inthe work. The details are therefore of 
very mediocre interest ; the object of the work may perhaps claim 
more attention. 

The reader may be indeed in no difficulty as to M. Renan’s 
object, but we will give his own statement of it. We have spoken 
of him as a clever discoverer, who, having stumbled upon the ruins 
of Tubingen, was endeavouring to amuse the Parisian public by a 
free restoration of the City of Brass. It might be supposed that 
he would state his object to be to make Tubingen intelligible to 
the French public. Nothing of the kind. “ Hear and wonder !”— 


** Quel but me proposerais-je en écrivant ces onvrages? Un seul; 
trouver le vrai et le faire vivre, travailler 4 ce que des grandes choses 
du passé soient connues avec le plus d’exactitude possible et exposées 
d’une facon digne d’elles. La pensée d’ébranler la foi de personne 
est a mille lienes de moi. Ces cuvres doivent étre exdéeutées aved 
une supréme indifférence, comme si l’on écrivait pour une plandte 
déserte.” 


This passage we would thus render in English equivalent phraseo- 
logy, taking a hint from M. Renan, and following tlie feeling of 
the author rather than his exact words :—“ What was my object ? 
To discover lost religion and give it a fresh existence, to lower the 
great ideas of the past to the comprehension, and suit them to the 
taste, of those who read loose periodicals and frequent low places 
of amusement. I had no idea of disturbing any one’s belief. 1 
didn’t know there was such athing. No one in my circle believes 
even in himself.” The last sentence defies translation, for we can 
think of nothing in English equivalent to writing for a deserted 
planet, but the canine practice of serenading a deserted satellite. 

No doubt, religion ought to be very much obliged to M. Renan 
for his patronage. But even religion, so seldom allowed to speak 
for itself, might modestly ask what he really meant to do for it ; 
whether he had, as a first step, satisfied himself that there could be 
such a thing as religion. He avows himself an utter disbeliever Mm 
at least three of the cardinal points of religion. He does mot 
believe in faith, or inspiration, or miracles. He apparently believes 
in the existence of a Supreme Being, but as, consistently with his 
style, he employs the name of God in the common French profane 
ejaculation, as well as in a seemingly serious sense, we will not do 
him the probable injustice of asserting that he is not an atheist. 
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is too much for the evidence of a few inscriptions, some of doubtful | 


age, and of panegyrics like that of Hadrian on Matidia. Who 
Shall say that Matidia was not a Christian like Domitilla, Domi- 
tian’s kinswoman, the wife of Flavius Clemens, or a friend to the 
Christians, like late Empresses. But let that pass. M. Renan 
can believe a great deal when it suits him. He can believe 
Josephus, after Bernays’ brilliant essay, but not the Acts. Who 
but an over-credulous man ever trusted a funeral oration? 

There is an old and rather profane story, that Kant’s famulus, 
Anglic? scout; shoeblack, &c., came to him very uneasy as to the 
result of the philosopher’s writings upon his own belief in a Supreme 
Being ; whereupon, Kant published, for the benefit of the famulus 
and his class, bis reasons for sueh a belief. Who knows whether 
the materials for his clever blunder may not have been given 
M. Renan by Tiibingen itself? His calibre is that of a famulus, 
the hamble student who cleans his master’s boots, reads his books, 
and steals his papers, and who, among his equals and the ignorant, 
can make himself wp as a fair imitation of the great professor 
himself. 

M. Renan, speaking of his object in writing, says that, if he had 
many lives—a curious idea which we generally connect with the 
feline race—he would employ one on a biography of Alexander 
(why not Julius Ceesar ?), another on the history of Athens, another 
on that of the French Revolution. While we admire the touching 











departments. The ground has certainly been traversed many 
times before, so that we seem almost as familiar with that 
land of semi-Orientalized Europeans as with our own country. 
Yet there is something so peculiar and so fascinating in the pic- 
turesque beauty and romantic associations of Spain that we are 
always willing to listen to any fresh description, and, despite her 
superfluities and affectations, Mrs. Byrne sometimes brings the 
country and the people very clearly before us. She seems, to her 
credit be it said, to have kept clear of the two opposite errors of 
unduly exalting and unduly depreciating the population amongst 
whom she sojourned. She is not blind to the laziness, the igno- 
rance, the superstition, the ferocity under provocation, and the 
generally low civilization of the Spaniard, while doing justice to 
his bravery, patriotism, courtesy, nature (excepting in 
moments of passion), sobriety, and simplicity of life. She denies 
that unchastity is more common among Spanish women than among 
English women ; says that the proportion of illegitimate births is 
“not greater than elsewhere”—which, by the way, is a rather 
vague mode of writing on a very grave subject ; and almost enthu- 
siastically defends the ample provision made for unlawful infants in 





* Cosas de Espafia: Illustrative of Spain and the Spaniards as they are. By 
Mrs, William Pitt Byrne, Author of ‘* Flemish Interiors,” &c. Two vols, London: 
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the Foundling Hospitals—a provision which, she affirms, does not 
encourage vice, but simply prevents that crime of infanticide 
which is now becoming so lamentably prevalent in staid and more 
England. On this subject, however, though there is unquestion- 
ably some truth in what she says, she writes a little wildly. It is 
surely an exaggeration to say that in the rural parishes of England 
“a woman is scarcely ever made a wife unless she be first a mother ;” 
and it is erroneous to assert that there are no foundling hospitals 
in this country. Nevertheless, it is impossible to maintain that 
the present state of things in England with respect to this painful 
matter is such as to inspire us with any satisfaction, or to warrant 
our adopting a tone of superiority over other lands ; and it is 
certainly to the credit of Spain that, as Mrs. Byrne alleges, 
infanticide should be absolutely unknown within its borders. 
Spanish women with illegitimate children are not, it seems, at all 
uick to leave their infants at the Foundling Hospitals, though the 
thing can be done secretly, and no terms whatever are required to 
be fulfilled ; but, as a rule, they even overcome the natural indolence 
ef their race, work for their offspring as long as they can, and only 
when driven by stress of poverty deposit the unhappy little infant 
in the receptacle provided at the hospital door. The mother not 
unfrequently attaches a mark to her child, by which its identity 
can be preserved, and in after years reclaims it, if her circumstances 
permit. 
In her Preface, Mrs. Byrne gives some very interesting particu- 
lars of the present state of Spain, and of the progress which the 
eountry has made since the introduction of railways. She is of 
epinion that a decided advance has already taken place, and she 
is therefore hopeful for the future ; but, of course, considering the 
great retrogression of the last two or three centuries, the enormous 
amount of injury done to the kingdom by foreign wars and civil 
dissensions, and the natural indolence of the people, the rate of 
recovery must needs be slow. There can be no doubt that Spain 
has within her own territory all the elements of success on the 
most splendid scale. She is rich in minerals. Not only does her 
soil abound in gold, silver, marbles, and precious stones, but she 
has the far more useful possessions of iron and coal. “ Iron ore, 
of more or less excellent quality,” says Mrs. Byrne, “ abounds in 
all parts of the Peninsula, and both in the north and the south, 
where chiefly the mines have been worked, the yields have proved 
highly remunerative, and must be regarded as offering boundless 
promise. Of coal there are now nearly seven hundred mines ; but, 
owing to that fatal drawback, the obstinate rejection of modern 
and improved appliances—to which the national apathy is only too 
favourable—the advantages drawn therefrom are wholly dispro- 
portionate to this abundance, and so supine are the natives about 
ag their own produce by the simple process of industry, 
that they prefer bearing the expense of importing coal from 
England and Belgium to exploring their own mines.” The iron is 
inferior to English iron, but this is attributed to the fact of the ore 
being smelted by charcoal instead of coal. The establishment of 
free trade between Spain and France has materially increased the 
exports and imports of the former country, and with augmented 
business has come a greater activity of the national mind. Of 
Spanish wines in general, Mrs. Byrne does not speak well ; but the 
fault is not in the grape, but in the primitive, ineffectual, and 
barbarous way of making the wine. The population of the country 
has lately experienced a recovery, being at the present time about 
16,000,000, whereas in 1688 it was only 8,000,000, according to 
M. Darimon. The same authority says that in the time of Julius 
Ceesar there were no less than 78,000,000 in the Iberian Peninsula ; 
but this seems improbable. No doubt, however, Spain could 
support a much larger population than she can now boast, for 
16,000,000 in so great an area is a very small proportion indeed. 
“Forty-six per cent. of the whole surface of the kingdom,” says our 
lady guide, adopting the figures of M. Darimon, “is still unculti- 
vated. Out of 3,803,991 able-bodied men, 125,000 belong to the 
clergy, 241,335 to the army, navy, and military functionaries, 
and 478,716 to the nobility. The remainder comprises 47,312 
students, 5,673 advocates, 9,351 writers, 27,922 belonging to the 
customs, and 206,090 servants ; forming a total of 1,221,799 
men living apart from all manufacturing or agricultural 
labour. The export trade of Spain, which in 1849 was only 
270,000,000 francs, rose in 1861 to 865,000,000 francs; but 
it is only in 1853, 1854, and 1855 that their exports have exceeded 
their imports.” The navy is being reconstructed, and is getting on 
apace ; while the army, which consists of 160,000 men, with a 
provincial militia of 40,000, is known to be trustworthy (excepting 
on political grounds) and thoroughly efficient. It was on the 
strength of these facts that Spain, a few years ago, sought to be 
recognised as a sixth “Great Power ;” but the ambition, though 
honourable, was certainly premature. 5 
The most interesting associations with Spain, however, are 
undoubtedly to be found in the records of her past glories, and in 
the curious relics that still linger of the splendid old Saracenic 
dominion—perhaps the most romantic chapter in all history, the 
one most tinted by rainbow hues of poetry, and by a glamour as 
of the “ Arabian Nights. The memory of those golden days will 
hang for ever round the cities of Andalusia and Granada like 
enchantment, and, combined with the lovely climate, the noble 
scenery, and the quaint and beautiful architecture of the towns, 
will always give to that part of the Peninsula a degree of attraction 
which nothing can wear out or supersede. Of this exquisite region, 
Mrs. Byrne gives some pleasant details, and we must find room for 
her account of the Mezquita, or great mosque, of Cordova, now a 
place of Christian worship :— 











“This gorgeous and venerable edifice covers an area of 620 feet 
long by 440 wide. It stands north and south. The walls, which are 
said to be 5 feet thick, are not more than 60 feet at their greatest 
height, while at the minimum they do not measure above 30. There 
are square towers at intervals along the wall, which serve to support 
it. These were originally fifty in number, and most of them still 
exist. The Puerta del Pardon is a handsome doorway, finely propor- 
tioned, but the doors, which were all in use, are now blocked up, with 
one exception ; they are built square, and within this line is worked 
the foliated Moorish arch, and richly ornamented spandrils. The 
doors are of elaborate bronze-work ; the roof is concealed by what 
may be termed a battlement, but the form of the indentations is 
triangular, and these are about 3 feet high. 

**We now crossed the patio, and found ourselves within this mosque 
of mosques. There is something like witchery in the aspect of its 
marvellous interior. The eye is dazed with the labyrinthine maze of 
columns it in vain strives to unravel. To attempt to convey any idea 
of the effect in words would be utterly futile—we abandon the effort. 
These columns, including the pilasters against the wall, once 1,200 in 
number, are now 1,000—all monoliths, and of the costliest polished 
jasper, porphyry, marble, and verd-antique. We succeeded in dis- 
cruciating the plan from amongst the perplexing confusion by finding 
the extremity of one nave, whence a vista can be obtained, and then 
the perspective of the rest became clear ; we then counted twenty-nine 
naves ranning north and south, intersected by nineteen other naves, 
handsomely proportioned to the area. There are no bases to these 
columns, which, if shorn of half their beauty, at all event leave more 
space on the floor for circulation. The roof is low, only thirty-five 
feet from the ground. The capitals of the columns are of various 
orders, some being Composite, some Moorish, and some African, but 
the majority are Corinthian. era 

“Their history is as bizarre as the oft-changed destination of the 
edifice they have met to support. Some of these pillars once belonged 
to the ancient temples of Carthage and other towns of Africa; some 
were from Narbonne and Nismes, and some from Seville and Tara- 
gona; the remainder, 140 in number, were sent from Constantinople, 
a costly gift from the Emperor Leon. They were originally intended 
for the construction of a Christian church, which was to have been 
built at Cordova during the time the province was in the possession of 
the Goths. The Moors, finding these costly materials under their 
hands, naturally appropriated them, and worked them into their Mez- 
quita. Strangely enough, after their long banishment from the purposes 
of Christian worship, they have now returned tothe use for which they 
were originally destined. 

“It is to be regretted that, owing to the various provenances of 
these columns, their capitals are of different orders, the diameters are 
of different sizes, and the shafts, being often too long, have necessarily 
been cut off, and appear too thick for their height. ; 

‘Tbe arches supported by these columns are Moorish, and consist 
of double rows, each arch having a second above it. The effect is very 
fine, and the honeycomb pattern formed by the second piercing above 
the first, is very light and elegant; but fabulously beautiful as is this 
rich and intricate interior, it can convey but a faint notion of what it 
was on the day when the Moorish caliph saw the finishing touch put 
to the unique and noble work of his own and his father’s reigns. 

“ We are told that ‘the roof was entirely overlaid with fretwork— 
such as the Arabs alone knew how to execute, with a wealth of 
design and a precision of detail unrivalled by any other artists, in 
their wonderfal stucco, of which we see such perfect remains at this 
day. This rich stucco ornamentation was illuminated in colours at 
once brilliant and mellow, and a value, obtainable by no other means, 
was given to the work, by the lavish interspersion of gilding, which 
covered every inch of the material. The walls were of such fine and 
delicate tracery that they could only be compared to a fabric of lace, 
the exquisite finish of which was shown by an ingenious system of 
illumination from behind. The graceful and picturesque Moorish 
arches were not only gilded, but were enriched with studs and 
bosses of glass mosaic, wrought with so much skill by the Arabs, 
that they had the effect of rubies, emeralds, topazes, and sapphires, 
and, like golden bows enriched with gems, were supported, as they 
still are, by columns of marble, alabaster, verd-antique, jasper, and 
porphyry. Amidst this gorgeous profusion of labour and material 
were suspended the countless gold and silver lamps, which shed 
their brilliancy upon the costly detail, and illumined the remotest 
corners of this vast treasury of arts,—which no longer exists, except 
in the pages of tradition.’ ” 


Of course we have a chapter on bull-fights, which Mrs. Byrne, 
as a lady and an Englishwoman, viewed with horror; but her 
description is needlessly and painfully particular. Superfluity, 
however, as we have already said, is one of the faults of the book. 
Still, it is not without merit, and is made more agreeable by some 
very good woodcuts. 








BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS.* 


THE interesting correspondence contained in these volumes 
should go far to dispel the long-prevailing popular notion that 
Beethoven was a morose, rugged, incommunicable misanthrope, 
growling in his den like a caged lion, and snarling defiance at the 
world around him. Of course, so absurd a picture of the man 
never presented itself to those who were able to interpret aright 
the music of the composer, abounding as it does, amid its prevailing 
sublimity, in exquisite touches of refined humanity, and even in 
frequent instances of the finest humour—a quality, be it remem- 
bered, only to be found, in its highest degree, in the rarest order of 
genius, and then always closely allied to pathos. It is within 





* Beethoven’s Letters (1790-1826). From the Collection of Dr. Ludwig Nohl, &e. 


| Translated by Lady Wallace. Two vols. London: Longmans & Co. 
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comparatively recent times that Beethoven’s music has found a | 
large appreciative audience ;: not many years since, some of his 
noblest works were laughed at by professed musicians as the 
frantic ravings of a crazed composer ! So it must ever be with a | 
mind in advance of its time, seeking to free itself from existing | 
conventional trammels, and to extend the boundaries of art beyond 
known and familiar limits. It may be fairly questioned whether 
the public of his own day fully admired the sublimest passages of 
Shakespeare, who was probably then accepted largely on account 
of the concessions which he notoriously made to the popular taste 
by interspersing “odd quirks and remnants of wit,” many of which 
are quite unworthy of his genius. Such concessions, Beethoven, to 
his immortal honour be it said, never made ; and it may certainly 
be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that no other great 
musical composer has ever produced such a vast collection 
of grand works, nearly all of which stand above the reach even 
of hypercriticism. This, however, is not the occasion on which 
to discuss the merits of Beethoven as a composer ; that may more 
appropriately be done on the appearance of Mr. Thayer's long- 
expected biography. A grander artistic life than that of Beethoven 
was never lived by mortal ; and, of course, the man suffered by his 
unworldly devotion to his art. Of the struggles, aspirations, 
cravings, and yearnings of this noble spirit, his letters give us most 
interesting and sometimes most painful glimpses. From a man so 
incessantly occupied by absorption in his grand productions, it is 
extraordinary to find so extensive a series of letters as that which 
is here collected—476 in number; and Dr. Nohl tells us in his 
preface :—“ In the present work there can be no pretension to any- 
thing approaching to a complete collection of Beethoven's letters. 
The master, so fond of writing, although he often rather amusingly 
accuses himself of being a lazy correspondent, may very probably 
have sent forth at least double the amount of the letters here 
given, and there is no doubt whatever that a much larger number 
are still extant in the originals.” The correspondence begins with 
a dedication to the Elector of Cologne, in all probability not 
written by Beethoven himself, the first letter from whom is dated 
from Bonn (his birth-place) 1787, when he was seventeen. Many 
of his earlier letters are addressed to the friend of his youth, 
Dr. Wegeler, who repaid his friendship by leaving for publication 
after his own death a book, entitled “ Furioso,” representing 
Beethoven in a light the truth of which we doubted when noticin 
the work early last year—an impression which is fully phere 
by the evidence of the present volumes, 

As soon as 1800, we find the composer, in a letter to one of his 
most highly esteemed friends, the Pastor Amenda, complaining of 
the deafness which gradually increased, and ultimately became a 
painful deprivation. So that, when only thirty years of age, before 
he had produced his “ Fidelio,” his Eroica and Pastoral symphonies, 
and a multitude of other as great or greater works, he was 
suffering from that hardness of hearing in which sundry critics 
have benevolently found an excuse for what they, in the profundity 
of their knowledge, are pleased to term his crudities—the notion 
with these gentlemen being that the process of musical composition 
consists in picking out the notes on a pianoforte, and then 
writing them down on paper. Imagine a great poet depending for 
his inspiration on a rhyming dictionary !—though this is really a 
fess absurd case, for the poet might possibly seek such aid for a 
single final word, whereas these musical critics (of whom one or 
two are still flourishing) assume that the grandest and most 
subjective of all composers systematically sought inspiration from 
the keys of his pianoforte ! 

_In 1792, Beethoven settled at Vienna, which henceforth became 
his permanent abode. From this place he writes to his friend 
Wegeler (June 29, 1800) :—“I may say that you shall not see me 
egain till I have become eminent, not only as an artist, but better 
and more perfect as a man, and, if the condition of our fatherland 
be then more prosperous, my art shall be entirely devoted to the 
benefit of the poor.” Again, in the same letter, alluding to his 
deafness :—“I can with truth say that my life is very wretched ; 
for nearly two years past I have avoided all society, because I find 
it impossible to say to people, I am deaf! In any other profession 
this might be more tolerable ; but in mine such a condition is truly 
frightful.” 

The love passages of Beethoven's life have never been clearly eluci- 
dated. Whether Mr. Thayer will throw any light on them in his 
forthcoming biography—a work which is much needed to replace 
the meagre work of Schindler—remains to be seen. There are 
but two or three short notes to the Countess Guicciardi, his love 
for whom inspired the C-sharp minor sonata (known as the “ Moon- 
light Sonata”). In a letter to Wegeler we have this passing 
allusion to his love, who ultimately married Count Gallenberg, the 
amateur composer of ballet music :—“I am now leading a some- 
what more agreeable life, as of late I have been associating more 
with other people. You could scarcely believe what a sad and 
dreary life mine has been for the last two years. My defective 
hearing everywhere pursuing me like a spectre, making me fly from 
every one, and appear a misanthrope ; and yet no one is in reality 
less so! This change has been wrought by a lovely fascinating girl 
Who loves me, and whom I love. I have once more had some 
blissful moments during the last two years, and it ts the first time 
I ever felt that marriage could make me happy.” The only other 
love passage recorded of Beethoven (of which there are even fewer 
details than of his love for the countess) is his attachment to the 
Sister of Réckel, the singer, who, however, married Hummel, the 
celebrated pianist. Of Beethoven’s unworldliness his correspond- 
ence gives many proofs. Thus, among other instances, he asks 





his publisher only the same price (twenty ducats each) for his 
septet and first symphony that he received for his pianoforte 


_ Sonata, Op. 22—explaining, “I do so because I find that a septet 


or a symphony has not so great a sale as a sonata, though a sym- 
phony ought unquestionably to be of the most value. I 


only ask 10 ducats for the concerto, for, as I already wrote to you, , 


I do not consider it one of my best.” Yet this very concerto, “ not 
one of his best,” price only 10 ducats, would make the reputation, 
if not the fortune, of a modern composer. 

Among the various annoyances to which Beethoven was exposed 
were the troubles caused by his servants, who, to judge by the 
master's complaints and appeals to Frau Streicher, must have been 
peculiarly unmanageable, and neglectful of the great man whom 
they should have considered it an honour to serve. A far more 
serious grief, however, was the misconduct of his nephew Carl, 
whom he adopted and brought up with the care and tenderness of 
a parent. His letters to this young man are full of good counsel 
and affectionate solicitude for his welfare. Even when assured of 
his unworthiness and misconduct, he writes :— 


“My dear son, say no more; only come to my arms; not one harsh 
word shall you hear! For God’s sake, do not bring misery on your 
own head. You shall be received as lovingly as ever. We can discuss 
in a friendly manner what is to be done and settled as to the future. 
I pledge my word of honour you shall meet with no reproaches from 
me, which indeed could no longer avail. You need expect only the 
most affectionate care and assistance from me. Only come! Come 
to the faithful heart of your father, BEETHOVEN,” 


In fact, so far from Beethoven having been the morose man that 
he has been sometimes portrayed, his nature was ever craving for 
that sympathy and affection which he appears to have been destined 
never to find. ‘ 

That natural turn for humour which might be predicated from 
many of his scherzo movements is plainly manifested in many of 
his letters—now in a play of words, and again in a jocose musical 
canon dashed off impromptu with the power of a consummate 
master. His death at the age of fifty-seven was one of the greatest 
losses that art ever sustained, since, vast as were his achieve- 
ments both in quality and quantity, he had various great works 
in contemplation for that earthly future which he was not destined 
to see—among others, a tenth symphony (almost entirely sketched) 
and a second opera. One of his schemes it must ever be regretted 
that he did not live to fulfil. In a letter (June 5, 1822) to Peters, 
the great Leipzig publisher, speaking of some of his recent com- 
positions, he says:—“I am by no ane so anxious about these, 
however, as about a full and complete edition of my works, being 
desirous to edit them during my lifetime.” All that could be 
done to compensate for the non-fulfilment of this project has been 
effected by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipzig, in their 
recently-completed magnificent edition of Beethoven’s works. As 
early as 1817, we find Beethoven in correspondence with his friend 
and pupil Ries (who had settled in London), respecting his pro- 
jected visit to this country ut the instance of the Philharmonic 
Society. Notwithstanding Beethoven’s strong desire to come to 
England, however, the intention seems to have been postponed 
from time to time until his final illness and death put an end to 
that and all other projects. That the notion was a favourite one 
with him is evident from many of his letters. On December 20, 
1822, he writes to Ries :—“ If I were only in London, what would I 
not write for the Philharmonic ; for Beethoven, thank God! can 
write—if he can do nothing in the world besides!” His fears of 

verty, not unnaturally magnified by the prospect of a ong: 

ingering, and expensive illness, which would deprive him of 

power of self-help, were greatly aomeges Sy the donation of & 
hundred pounds, forwarded by the Phi onic Society through 
the instrumentality of Sir George Smart—a liberal act on the pe 
of the society, which, however, had largely benefited by some of the 
composer’s works which are beyond all money value. This inci- 
dent was calculated to give Beethoven a better impression of our 
country than he must have derived from his previous treatment by 
George IV., then Prince of Wales (“the first gentleman,” &c.), to 
whom the composer sent the score of his Battle Symphony (com- 
posed in honour of Wellington’s victory at the battle of Vittoria) 
without receiving any acknowledgment, or even being reimbursed 
the cost of copying ! ; ; 

The present volumes are full of interest, and have a special value, 
as tending to set forth in its true nobility the character of a great 
man who has long been the subject of misapprehension, if not of 
intentional misrepresentation. The translation is carefully exe- 
cuted, and the book is enriched with a facsimile from a musical 
manuscript of the composer, and an engraving after an original 

rtrait, which is doubtless far more truthful than the exaggera- 
tions which have passed current as likenesses of Beethoven. A 
copious index also adds to the value and usefulness of the book. 








THE BANISHED COUNT.* 


THE volume before us invites attention to the life and labours 
of Nicolas Louis, Count of Zinzendorf and Pottendorf, Lord of 
Freydeck, Schoeneck, Thirstein, and other places, who, early in 
the eighteenth century, organized that remarkable and interesting 





® Banished Count; or, The Life of Nicolas Louis Zinzendorf. From the 
Freuoh of M. Felix Bovet. By the Rev. John Gill. London: James Nisbet & Co. 
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community officially called the United Brethren, but more com- 
raed ; ' _ the conversion of the heathen. His resolution never swerved ; and 
ints of coincidence between this | 


monly known as the Moravians. 

There are some remarkable 
memoir and that of “ Father Ignatius of St. Paul” (the Hon, and 
Rev. G. Spencer), which we noticed in our number for May 12. In 
each case we have a young man of high rank, ample fortune, and 
flattering prospects of worldly advancement, literally forsaking 
all, to follow what he believed to be a divine vocation—that of 
devoting himself exclusively to the spiritual welfare of his fellow- 
creatures. But whereas Spencer, a weak and vacillating character, 
surrendered himself to the Romish Church as the vicegerent of 
Heaven on earth, and handed over not only his property but his 
will, judgment, affections—all that made him a man—to be 
fashioned into a saint after the pattern approved by his superiors, 
—Zinzendorff, born to influence and not to be influenced, under- 
took to be a leader of others, to mould thousands according to his 
views of a saintly life, himself acknowledging no earthly authority 
even as a medium, but believing himself always under a guidance 
direct from heaven. Another point of resemblance is, that each of 
these self-devoted men fell into his peculiar course through an 
intense desire to see unity established among true Christians. 
Spencer, deeply convinced that the Church ought to be one, but 
despairing of seeing a reconciliation between Romanists, Anglicans, 
and Nonconformists, sided with the most inflexible, and spent his 
life in seeking to bring all others to do the same. Zinzendorf, per- 
ceiving the impossibility of effecting a union, either in matters of 
creed or Church government, framed a system of living in harmony, 
which he was persuaded was applicable to true Christians of all 
denominations, and might draw them together in practical holiness 
and usefulness, without disturbing the boundaries of their respective 
churches. 

The present work is a free, somewhat-abridged, and extremely 
good translation of a French one, published in 1860, by M. Felix 

vet, of Toulon. It is unusual to meet with a translation so pure 
of French idiom. We must deem it a defect, however, that the 
translator has said so little of bis original, why it was composed, 
from what materials, or what opportunity M. Bovet had of be- 
coming acquainted with his subject. Referrring to the French 
work, we are told that there was no previous memoir of Zinzen- 
dorf in the language ; which, if true, is not matter of surprise, as 
the Moravians have attracted comparatively little attention in 
France. We are also informed, that, instead of merely compiling 
from the German biographies, M. Bovet undertook a journey to 
the original colony of the United Brethren at Herrnhut, in order 
to collect on the spot various traditionary recollections of its 
illustrious founder, as well as to examine for himself those institu- 
tions which bear the impress of his genius. Concerning these it 
may be remarked, that our need of this biography was not the 
same, the English public having been for eight-and-twenty years in 
possession of Jackson’s translation of Spangenberg’s work, which 
must be deemed preferable, as its author lived in the closest inti- 
macy with Zinzendorf for more than thirty years, frequently 
Spending six months at a time under his roof. He had also 
access to the diaries of the Count, and of David Nitschmann, who 
was his almost constant associate. Consequently there is not much 
that is new about the facts now presented to the public, except 
the grouping of them by a hand not identified with the interests of 
the Moravian community. We could have wished, but it is 
probably now impossible to obtain, a more life-like portrait of the 
man than is presented by either Bovet orSpangenberg. We are 
not satisfied with a chronicle of travels and public events, with a 
summary of his leading characteristics at the end. When we are 
told that “ his feelings were quick, strong, and apt to carry him 
too far ;” that “in common life he manifested the simplicity of 
a child ;” or that “the readiness with which he passed from one 
state of feeling to another was remarkable ;” it is impossible not 
to wish that, instead of such general announcements, the authors 
of them had given some incidents or conversations by which we 
could have judged for ourselves. Even when we are informed 
that Zinzendorf was often eccentric in his ways, extreme in his 
views, and unguarded in his expressions, we are scarcely content 
that a veil should be cast over his vagaries ; for everything is 
instructive in the character of a man who made such an impression 
on his age. When we have observed such aberrations and eccen- 
tricities as came out in all the other great religious leaders of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the marvel would be if 
Zinzendorf had been free from some of his own. 

His times were peculiar. When he first saw the light in 1700, 
the fervour that had given birth to the Reformation had passed 
away ; theology had long displaced religion ; orthodoxy had been 
reckoned for faith ; a kind of Protestant scholasticism prevailed 
throughout those parts of the continent that had abjured Popery, 
and the churches were rent by the struggles between different 
theological opinions. The beginning of better things had recently 
appeared in the Pielism of Spener, which, though it became ere 
long a spirit of punctilious and Pharisaic legality, was yet in its 
primitive purity at the time of Zinzendorf’s birth, and had deeply 
influenced his parents. As a child, he was the subject of earnest 
religious feeling, of which the leading theme was that the Saviour 


was a brother with whom familiar intercourse might be held ; and | and Scotland that Herrnhuttism bore to the Lutheran, the Reformed, 


it does seem that, throughout life, the legitimate use of this truth | 


was his strength, while the abuse of it, in fond and familiar 
expressions, was his most conspicuous fault. When a boy at 
school, he formed among his companions religious associations, 
one of which was of the nature of a spiritual knighthood, “ The 
Order of the Grain of Mustard Seed,” whose members pledged them- 








selves to exercise brotherly love towards each other, and to seek 


though, in obedience to his relatives, he passed through the course 
of education necessary to fit him for being a Minister of State, as his 


_ father and grandfather had been before him, he declared that it was 


money thrown away, and that he never would be a man of the 
world. Before he was one-and-twenty, “ Zinzendorf had seen the 
world, and had been preserved from its perils. He had also 
obtained an intimate knowledge of the different Churches, for 
he had successively attended both the schools of learning that 
represented the two opposite parties in the Lutheran body; he 
had been thrown amongst the Reformed in Holland, and the 
Yee in Paris, and had met with disciples of Christ every- 
where.” 

Though, from a sense of duty to his mother, he went to court 
at this age, and entered on the service of the State at Dresden as 
a judge and member of the Aulic council, he took little interest 
in political affairs, declined promotion to higher offices, opened 
his house for religious meetings, preached the Gospel himself with 
his sword at his side, and, in his zeal for the conversion of 
souls, “‘set to work with everybody, great and small, in such a 
heedless way” that he afterwards wondered at their forbearance. 
Yet he never regretted the youthful imprudence thus frankly con- 
fessed :— 


***T know,’ he observes, at a subsequent period, ‘that there isa 
good deal of boasting about what is called the happy mediwm—neither 
too much nor too little. But experience teaches the very reverse of 
this principle, and shows that the only way to begin a gvod work is 
to throw the whole heart and soul into it. It is of no use to think 
about avoiding extremes at the outset. We always begin by extremes, 
and thet happy state of mind which enables us to suit our thoughts, 
words, and actions to every occasion, is only reached by long experience 
and reflection.’ ”’ 


The great object of his ambition was to get true Christians of 
every church united in spiritual affection, and raised above the 
divisions which spring from differences in matters of opinion and 
form. With this view, he purchased an estate, and began with his 
own tenants and other dependants, who were absolutely his legal 
subjects. But ere long he was led to offer an asylum to some 
members of the Bohemian and Moravian churches which had 
resisted all efforts to force Popery upon them, but were now obliged 
either to conform or expatriate themselves ; and thus commenced 
the colonial village of Herrnhut, under the protection of the Count. 
The tide of immigration from various quarters increased ; it was 
not in his heart to forbid any that were persecuted elsewhere ; and 
he soon found himself surrounded by a motley crowd “ re ting 
all sorts of wild conceits, and full of spiritual pride.” He built 
schools, wrote books, and, with the assistance of the pastor whom he 
had appointed, laboured for the spiritual good of the people ; after- 
wards, finding the work increasing on his hands, he gave up his 
duties and prospects at court that he might devote himself to the 
colony. He now drew up certain statutes, of which the first was 
—“‘ The members of the community of Hernnhut are bound to exereise 
constant love to all their brethren — the children of Ged of every 
religion : they must not pass judgment, nor utter a hasty word 
against those who differ from them, but watch over themselves so far 
as to maintain the purity of the gospel and the simplicity of grace.” 
Such was the fundamental principle of the organization, which 
Zinzendorf never would recognize as a sect, but as a basis on which 
all sects might unite, and even this only till something more 
divine should appear. 

The way soon opened for his other darling project of missions to 
the heathen ; and the decree by which he was ordered to sell his 
estate and quit the dominions of Augustus gave fresh impetus both 
to himself and his principal adherents in this direction :— 


“* From this time,’ says Spangenberg, ‘the Count resolved never 
to possess anything as his own. He had many opportunities, in after 
days, of acquiring property and lordly dominion, but he regarded it 
as a privilege to be merely a pilgrim on earth.’ ” 


It was on a missionary voyage of a small band of these devoted 
men that they met with John Wesley, who was led to believe 
himself still unconverted, through observing their meek and 
humble spirit, but especially that calmness in the prospect of death 
which made them continue singing psalms in a hurricane that set 
the English passengers screaming. This was one of the peculiar 
features of Zinzendorf’s piety, which he had impressed on his 
followers. To die was to go home; and such an event among 
them was announced by the sound of a trumpet. Their funerals 
were always joyous services, and no mourning attire was worn for 
the departed. John Wesley not only lighted his torch at Zinzen- 
dorf’s, as regarded his personal piety, but his plans of a Christian 
community were evidently drawn, with improvements, from the 
Moravian. Ho, too, disclaimed the intention of forming a separate 
sect, and organized his followers, on principles purely practical, to 
forsake worldly customs and amusements, and band together in 
small companies to watch over one another in love. Methodism 
stood in the same relation to the Churches of England, Ireland, 


and the Moravian Churches on the Continent ; and, whatever may 
have been the views of their founders, both are now considered 
distinct sections of Protestantism, The fruits of Count Zimzen- 
dorf’s Christian heroism are not, therefore, to be estimated by the 
few settlements in this and other countries where the Moravian 
system is fully carried out, ner yet by the more numerous churches 
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and congregations of United Brethren scattered over the earth, 
nor even by the many and successful missions to the heathen for 
which they are still remarkable. They are to be found in all the 
labours of Wesley and the Wesleyans, now the largest Protestant 
denomination in the world, and confessedly owing their best 
elements to the genius of Count Zinzendorf and his United 


Brethren. 











ON THE CAM.* 


“ Srarety trunks of cedar and palm are grouped around him in 
glades and vistas,—they are the masters of Attic history 
and science ; the soil beneath him is gemmed with a thousand 
tender flowers of poetry ; he hears the warblings from birds of 
celestial plumage, that dart to and fro among the branches,—they 
are the notes of Hesiod and Sophocles, of Aristophanes and 
Theocritus ; rills of sparkling water rush by him to the sea, their 
banks gleaming with infinite blossoms and fragrant with countless 
odours,—they are the limpid floods of eloquence, the gushing 
torrents of philosophy, from Demosthenes and Plato. As he stands 
rapt in amazement, new sights and new sounds rise to greet him, 
till, dazzled and giddy with excitement, he falls powerless on the 
strand to which his steps have led him, as he hears rattling from 
the heavens the resistless thunders of Aischylus and Pindar. And 
then, tenderly, softly, the waters rise higher and higher, gently 
embracing and toying with their unresisting prey, till he floats far 
off to sea, lulled to dreams of everlasting glory by the melodious 
ripple that murmurs evermore along the Titanic waves of Homer.” 

Such are Mr. Everett's ideas of the charms to which mortal men 
are introduced when they occupy their leisure time in construing 
Latin and Greek authors. A cavilling critic might denounce such 
language as rather too hyperbolical for the tastes of the present day; 
but then we should remember that we, on this side of the ocean, 
are a set of dreadful old fogeys, and the young blood of our Trans- 
atlantic cousins, with its nobler impatience of such mere conven- 
tional proprieties as soberness and accuracy, is a thing whose laws 
are far above our sight, and its doings beyond the reach of our 
effete criticism. In spite of its exuberant ornamentation, however, 
the book before us is sufficiently amusing. 

Mr. Everett is the son of the American minister of that name. 
He entered as an undergraduate at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1859, passed through the university with considerable credit, and, 
after approving himself an apt declaimerat the “ Union,” returned 
to his native shores to lecture in Boston, Massachusetts, 
on the “ institution” with which he had become familiar in 
the course of three and a-half years of residence. He does not 
appear before us in the present edition in his own independent 
colours alone, his pages being clogged with twaddling notes by 
some editor or other, who obtrudes himself upon the reader in 
season and ouf of season—more generally the latter. The editor's 
share in the book may be dismissed with a pair of specimens of 
his style, taken entirely at random, just as the pages choose to 
open. Mr. Everett having remarked upon the fact that the 
authorities of Trinity were unable to admit all who desired to enter 
en college, the editor comes down with a note to the following 
eifect :— 


“Tt is said, though we do not vouch for the truth of the anecdote, 
that a certain college which has long beem deplorably short of under- 
graduates, has lately received into its charitable bosom a band of 
unruly youths dismissed by a more prosperous foundation as untame- 
able. Should this be a fact and prove a precedent, the dean and tutor 
of the College of Refage will have a nice time of it, unless they elect 
Mr. Rarey for their master—Eb.” 


Or, again: when Mr. Everett remarks upon the medieval 
scholars’ belief that, if the Latin poets and prose writers were models 
of style and diction, they ought to be repeated again and again, 
the following note is appended :— 


* Admiration, especially in the early stages of civilization as of life, 
naturally leads to imitation. The clever boy writes unwitting parodies 
upon his favourite poet. We have often thought that it must have 
been some insane admirer of monkish hexameters and pentameters, 
who, failing to reach even that humble standard, invented ‘nonsense 
verses.’ — Ep.” 


Leaving, then, the editorial portion of the book before us, we 
can turn to the author’s share in it. Mr. Everett had been ed 
by his friends in America to utilize his ee and collect 
materials for a book on Cambridge and England—a wide subject 
enough. Fortunately, he did not succumb to the temptation ; he 
only made notes of what he himself heard and saw, and, when the 
time came, worked his notes up into a course of Lowell Lectures. 


They are, in one sense, very fairly written, and were probably 
delivered with much spirit and vigour, unless the “Union” | 


orator changed his nature when he passed to another sky. They 
are instructive reading enough for any one who is interested in 
the subject of which they treat; probably more instructive than the 
less impromptu work would have been that was proposed to Mr. 
Everett, which “ would after all,” the author ingenuously remarks, 
“have been inferior to Le Keux’s ‘ Memorials’ and Cooper's 
‘ Athenee Cantabrigiensis’” (sic). It might have been well if 
Mr. Everett had studied rather more closely one or two of the 
works which he thought that, on the whole, he could not improve 
Upon, for then he might have avoided the error of kneading up, on 
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more than one occasion, two separate individuals into one compound 
whole, as when he declares that St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges 
were founded by the Lady Margaret Somerset, an error which the 
poe editor does not seem to have known anything about. The 

ady Margaret (Beaufort), Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
founded these two colleges, and the Duchess of Somerset was an 
after benefactress to St. John’s; so that there is about as much 
ground for Mr. Everett’s statement as there would be for the 
assertion that Lord Grey Gladstone was the Minister who passed 
the Reform Bill of 1832, The Lady Margaret’s maternal grand- 


father was the first Duke of Somerset ; but even the editor might _ 


have known that in that fact would lie no ground for bestowing 
upon her the surname of Somerset. 

Mr. Everett has ereny read portions of the “ Athens 
Cantabrigienses” of the late Mr. C. H. Cooper, and he wisely 
determined that, in order to give his hearers an idea of what 
Cambridge is, he must do something more than describe the present 
life and_course of study at Cambridge— how Christ’s bumps Jesus 
in the Plough reach, and how Trinity Hall is famous for its 
Madeira cup, and “ is governed and inhabited by a splendid set of 
men, whose main fault is that they are given, after very noisy 
suppers, to going out at nine or ten o’clock into the courtyard, and 
shouting for half an hour, on the slightest provocation, and fre- 
quently on none at all ;” of which all that ean be said by American 
or Englishman is that Trinity Hall suppers must be rather early 
affairs to be over at nine or ten o'clock, and that the governing 
body might have something better to do than to shout in the 
college quad for half an hour in the cool of the evening without 
provocation. The chapter on “Great Men of Cambridge before 
1688” is intended to show something of what Cambridge men were 
doing two and three centuries ago, and what Cambridge was 
doing for its alumni. This, no doubt, is a very interesting subject, 
but far too wide for one lecture to make any way in it, 
unless, indeed, the lecture were a mere string of remarkable 
names. Mr. Everett’s only chance was to make a selection, 
and, in making such selections, lecturers and essayists are 
wont to be guided by their own predilections, and by the tastes 
of their audiences or their probable readers. The Puritan ele- 
ment, which flavoured rather strongly some colleges in the Uni 
versity a couple of hundred years ago, is brought out into bold 
relief by Mr. Everett, and one might suppose that Cambridge had 
devoted itself to sending out Nonconformists to colonize the New 
World with puritanical thinkers. We have visions in passing, it is 
true, of glaring, baleful sinners, who took the opposite side, both 
within and without the University. “The fanatical Sherlock and 
the bigoted Sancroft” figure in immediate connection with “ that 
poor, senseless bigot, Archbishop Laud,” and “ the public enemy and 
traitor, Charles Stuart ;” nor does “ the bloody Act of Uniformity” 
escape. In the same pages we hear of the “ full-sleeved black 
gown of M.A.,” and of senior Fellows “ keeping the undergraduates 
waiting for their fellowships ”—a haziness as regards notorious facts 
which slightly diminishes the respect with which we might other- 
wise have received the dicta of so fluent a gentleman as Mr. 
Everett. ‘The Cualvinistic divines,” we are further assured, “ are 
always on the side of liberty, of progress ;” and “ the High Church 
clergy steadily refuse to reason at all.” Cambridge has been on 
the one side, Oxford on the other; and therefore the future 
of Cambridge is sure to be glorious, while to Oxford is 
allowed but a poor look-out. Although “in Cambridge is many 
an old Tory and bigoted divine,” still, “on the whole, in the aggre: 
gate, the spirit of progress, the spirit of liberty, the spirit of free 
thought, that bids defiance to musty enactments, and antiquated 
ideas, and effete principles and abuses—this spirit, which, with all 
her prejudices, with all her obstinacy, with all her arrogance, is 
still the glory of England—this heavenly spirit still breathes strong 
and clear from the airy courts of Trinity ; it sounds like a rushing, 
mighty wind across the valley”—good heavens rik of the Cam ; 
it peas in celestial tones from the organ of Kings.” On the prin- 
ciple, From him that hath not,” Mr. Everett quietly abstracts 
from Exeter College Mr. F. D. Maurice, and assigns him to the 
more blessed because Calvinistic University, in rather lofty language, 
considering it is a theft. “ From Cambridge, too, is that gentle 
soul, too holy and too pure for the controversies of these times, 
who, in the very foremost and advanced rank of the divines of the 
Church, is pleading, with angelic energy, for the emancipation of 
truth and love from bigotry and calummy. Reviled, insulted, be- 
trayed, may long years yet be in store for him of victorious and 
honoured life, and ages to come shall assuredly weep tears of 
gratitude on the memory of that faithful champion of Christ 
and that true lover of his race, Frederick Denison Maurice.” 
Indeed, to add to his array of worthies, Mr. Everett goes even 
further than Oxford, and, like Hercules and other adventurous 
individuals, visits the shades below, bringing thence the stalwart 
arm of the author of “ Jashar :"—‘She (Cambridge) has a few of 
the revolutionary party among her sons: Rowland Williams, and 
his fellow-essayist Goodwin, and the late lamented Donaldson.” 

Our opinion of this book may be gathered from the foregoing 
remarks. There is, of course, a large amount of very fair descri 
tion ef the manners and customs of the University—a man wo 
be a dolt who could not do that after the experience of three years 
and a half, with a book on his mind too. There is also an exces- 
sive amount of “ flowers of eloquence”—flowers which Mr. Everett, 
with bis happy knack of epithets and his strict sequence of ideas, 
might describe as “ turbid flowers incarnardiving the azure page 
with an all-too-rattling peal of the sunof glory.” We imagine that 
the national temper of Mr. Everett's audience may be responsible 
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for some of the bombast and bigotry with which much that is 
really sensible and good in these pages is overlaid. That great 

eople has its own ideas of a lecturer's duty. But, whatever may 
be the cause, the inflated style of many parts of the book, and the 
extreme intolerance of liberalism gone mad which appears in other 
parts, deprive Mr. Everett’s performance of the weight it might 
otherwise have had. And this is the more to be regretted, from the 
fact that the author writes with a hearty appreciation of many excel- 
lences which he discovered in his English University, and, as in 
private duty bound, with especial enthusiasm of the royal and 
religious foundation of Trinity College. For any errors Mr. 
Everett has committed, a most dire Nemesis has overtaken him. 
He has suffered the last indignity in falling into the hands of his 
editor, one more specimen of whose annotations may bring our 
notice to an end :— 


“* Would that Shakespeare bad been educated at one of our Uni- 
versities ! It would probably have been better for his own happiness, 
and we should have known more about him.—Ep.” 








NEW NOVELS.* 


A LITTLE more care bestowed upon the working out of the plot, 
coupled with a free-handed excision of redundant matter, and 
“The Gain of a Loss” would have been a striking and excellent 
novel, in every way worthy of the reputation of the author of 
“The Last of the Cavaliers.” But, with allits faults, it isa book that 
will repay the reader. There is nothing common-place about 
it. The writer bas looked at life with her own eyes, and seen 
and understood a great deal of its workings ; and she has the 
faculty of creating new characters and new combinations out of the 
materials furnished by actual experience. At present, she fails to 
turn her means to the best artistic account ; she has not learned 
to estimate the effect of her work as a whole during the process of 
its composition. The conduct of her story is extremely unequal ; 
strong and feeble by turns, and weakest, unfortunately, at the 
point where strength is of vital consequence to the effect of her 

lot. The circumstances under which the heroine is supposed to 
fall into an error dooming her and her lover to twelve years 
of separation and heart-suffering are so ill-contrived as to make the 

iled-up agony endured by the self-tormented pair almostgratuitous. 

owever, let the reader consent to waive this objection, or let him 
imagine that the lovers were acted on by some stronger and more 
likely influences, and then the story of their crossed love will 
hardly fail to interest him. Certain scenes, in which a Jesuit 
priest of the old melodramatic type, plays a prominent part, are 
the most unsatisfactory in the book. The character is a mere 
puppet, strikingly in contrast with the real flesh-and-blood person- 
ages with whom the authoress brings him into contact. It is 
impossible, we think, for anybody’s pulse to be accelerated by the 
narrative of even his most wicked doings ; and the Nemesis, in the 
shape of a termagant old woman, the widow of a Genevese 
Protestant pastor, in whose clutches he is finally left, is more 
likely to make the reader laugh than to impress him tragically. 
Dealing with character within the sphere of her own knowledge 
and sympathies, the authoress produces a very different effect. 
There is all the charm of real life in the portrayal of her heroine, 
who is “ every inch” a woman—clever, fervid, good, but not too 
good, and not a bit priggish. She is the daughter of a country 
clergyman, and is supposed to write her own story ; it is through 
her eyes, therefore, that the character of her lover is seen as it appears 
before the reader, who, bearing this in mind, can make whatever 
deduction he may think reasonable from the quantity of beauty, 
sa and nobility, with which she naturally invests his image. 

e would draw special attention to the love scenes between these 
two, in the later ot ap of the book: for grace, delicacy, and 
dramatic skill, we have read few things so good in the novels that 
have recently been in our hands. In these scenes the authoress shows 
to such great advantage as to make us hope to see her produce 
another novel, to the design of which we may be able to accord 
unqualified praise. Her present work, we repeat, is well worth 

ing, in spite of a great deal that is imperfect, both in design 
and execution. The following passages, extracted from one of the 
love scenes referred to, may be given as a fair sample of the writer’s 
power :— 


“* Mary, have mercy. You are killing me by inches. Tell me the 
truth at once.’ 


**¢ Lionel, listen to me, and I will.’ 
“ I came close, quite close, to him, and laid my hand on his breast. 
Strong man as he is, I felt every fibre in his athletic frame vibrate to 





the touch of that weak hand, whose angriest blow it would have | 


shaken off as the weight of a snow-flake. He covered it with one of 
his own, questioning me with eyes I dared not meet. My heart 
trembled in its place; a quick, subtle flame, strong as the elixir of 





* The Gain of a Loss. By the Author of “ Th iers,”” 
vols. London: Newby. oo: ¢ Last of the Cavaliers,” Three 


The Grahames of Bessbridge House, Dydb h. i 
head. Two vols. London: Chapman & Hail, 9% me Arrnedin ormcintninest 


The Dayrells. A Domestic Stery. By the Vi 
Leatea’ Feeders Wenn nen yv y the Viscountess Enfield. One vol. 


St. Beetha’s; or, the Heiress of Arne. By E J , " 
London : Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. y &mma Jane Worboise, One vol. 


A Journey of Life, in Long and Short Stages. , 
London : Elliot. . ort Stages. By Frank Foster. One vol. 


PF odie, and Other Tales, By M. B. Smedley. One vol. London: Virtue 


life, was tingling through its thousand currents—yet not one muscle 
failed me, when, at that supreme moment, our two souls stood, face 
to face—man and woman, as God had made them—and were not. 
ashamed. 

“¢ Lionel, if ever any woman loved with her whole heart, and soul, 
and spirit, 1 love you. If ever any man was honoured, and trusted, 
and reverenced in this world, I honour and reverence you. [I 
sinned against myself and you when, blind with jealous misery,— 
hating the rival whom I thought you loved,—lI fell from the truth to 
make the world’s base, selfish muxims serve my miserable end, and 
bade you believe that to win your love and be your wife was a poor 
and worthless thing, and not a happiness such as earth rarely gives. 
I erred grievously, and my punishment has been greater than I can 
bear.’ 

“ His heart was leaping like a hunted deer’s ; his breath came hard 
and quick—but he knew there was none to hear, and he drank the 
chalice, passionate and eagerly, to the sweet dregs. 

*«*{ have laid my hand on my mouth, and my face in the dust, as I 
well deserve to do—and might have lived my trial through patiently 
for all the long years tocome. But now that I have seen you once 
more—now that I have believed, even for one moment, that you love 
me—can I never, never go back again to my solitude, my weari- 
ness, my pain. Oh, Lionel, take me! take all that Iam, all that I 
have! Dear love, hold me fast, for if ever you let me go again, I 
shall die!’ 

* Lionel dropped my hand, and silently locked his powerful arms 
round me, in so close and sudden an embrace, that all sense of time, 
and place, and mortal things, forsook me—rapt in the fiery swiftness 
of the unutterable joy that had come upon me—yet hushed like a child, 
in a peace too deep, too mysterious, to be profaned by speech. 

“TI could not rest on him enough; I could not love him enough; my 
striving heart yearned and clave to him, panting like some dumb 
creature, for some shape in which to clothe its infinite want and infi- 
nite tenderness. I dreaded to move—the first sound or breath might 
dissolve the spell, and dash me to the bleak earth again, to perish of 
cold, and thirst, and hunger. 

“ The fear of wearying him alone roused me to change my attitude, 
and softly unclasp his hands. As he tried to detain me, whispering 
some lover-like entreaty, some plea of his right to keep me, the whole 
import of the promise given, the whole aspect of my future life, burst 
upon me, startling as the revelation of a new heaven and a new earth. 
The blood crept, scorching with a dull furnace-heat, over my cheeks 
and throat, burning into the very roots of my hair—a wild alarm 
seized me, as if I had committed some mysterious crime—my heart 
almost stopped beating, save for the few disordered bounds which 
filled my brain, and cast a glamour over my sight. I repulsed him, 
almost harshly, turned away, and, crossing my hands on the bole of 
the beech tree near, pressed my forehead upon them.” 


As in the novel just noticed, the heroine of “ The Grahames” is 
supposed to tell her own story—and, by the way, both ladies are 
named “ Mary ;” but the parallelism extends no further. Unlike 
“The Gain of a Loss,” the novel now before us is, we believe, a 
“first book;” any way, it is a very promising production. 
Probably it owes something, both of strength and weakness, to 
impressions left upon the authoress’s mind by the study of the works 
of other novelists. The heroine represents herself as a very incar- 
nation of patience. At the opening of her story she is living with 
her uncle, who holds her fortune of twenty thousand pounds in. 
trust. This gentleman first loses all his own money in s tion, 
and then all his niece’s fortune. He is quite aware of the ugly 
position in which he has thus placed himself ; but the gil he has 
so grievously wronged comforts him, and assures him that, let the 
world say what it will of his conduct, she will never raise her voice 
against him. Upon the death of her not-to-be-too-highly-respected 
guardian, she takes a situation as lady-housekeeper in the service 
of a baronet who is not happily mated. The husband and wife 
are living together, but virtually separated, and both are unyielding 
in the pride which keeps them asunder. The gentleman is soon 
struck by the gentleness of the character of his new housekeeper, 
and his attentions to her gradually become marked, though his 
feelings are never for a moment other than “ strictly virtuous.” At 
length the wife dies, and, in due time, the widower offers himself, 
and is ultimately accepted by his gentle housekeeper, after that 
lady has been made to suffer agonies of doubt in consequence of 
the mysterious visitations of another lady, who, she has good reason 
to think, has a prior claim to the baronet. The gentleman carries 
it with a very high hand, demanding for himself the most perfect 
confidence in all he says or does, in spite of the most adverse in- 
dications of conduct on his part. The mysterious lady visitor 18, 
in fact, a sister of his, seeking his protection from the pursuit of 
her husband, who ill-treats her. This difficulty over, the 
marriage takes place, and, for a time, the wedd aa live in 
felicity. But one day a gentleman from abroad upon the 
happy wife, and reminds her that years before—when she was quite 
a young girl, in fact—she had promised to marry him, her cousin. 
She is very sorry to have forgotten the engagement—or rather, very 
sorry that he has remembered it so long ; and he gives himself upto the 
demonstration of such passionate disappointmeut that the husband, 
to whom the circumstances of the visit are retailed by a servant, 
who has overseen and heard most of what has taken place, at once 
mounts the high ropes, upbraids and then abandons his perfectl 
innocent wife. With the utmost meekness she bears her cross and, 
in the end, is rewarded for her patience by the return of her lord, 
who has, in the interim, not enjoyed his own solitary life, and has 
learned to think better of his wife. There is a great deal of exag- 
geration in the drawing of nearly all the characters introduced ; 
but, at the same time, real skill is displayed in their concep- 
tion and delineation. The writing, throughout the two volumes 
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to which the authoress has judicious! confined her story, is above 
the average of what is considered fairly good in novels written for 
the circulating library. ae 
The Viscountess of Enfield’s modest one-volume story is mildly 
domestic, both in incidents and tone. It is a book for young ladies 
not yet far advanced in novel reading. 
Miss Worboise appeals to a religious class of readers, and is 
always sure of her books being read with interest by those for 
whom they are written. “The Heiress of Arne” will not dis- 
appoint the admirers of her previous works. 
We certainly cannot say as much for “A Journey of Life,” by 
the author of “ Number One, or the Way of the World,” a novel 
which attracted a good deal of attention at the time it was first 

ublished. It is many a long day since any book at once so pre- 
tentious and inane has come under our notice. The feeble self- 
sufficiency displayed in it is really something quite remarkable. 
As a literary curiosity it may, at some future time, be valued 
highly ; at the present moment, the butterman is the only person 
to whom we can imagine its being worth anything. 

“Twice Lost and Other Tales” is a volume of collected stories, 
by the sister of the late Frank Smedley, and well worth reading. 
Characters well touched in, and sensible remarks, will be found in 
each of the three stories now brought together. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


In the Geological Magazine we find the opening article devoted to 
a controversy now exciting geologists, viz., that relating to the origin 
of hills and valleys. The writer, Mr. G. Poulett Scrope, M.P. and 
F.R.S., who is well known to science by his splendid treatise on 
volcanoes, advances much sound argument to prove that Mr. J. Beete 
Jukes’s views are unsound. Indeed, it appears hard, at first sight, to 
conceive how such a theory as that which is attributed to Professor 
Jukes can be maintained in the face of recognised geological facts. 
All that Mr. Scrope contends for is, that the action of internal forces 
has much to do in shaping out the external form of the earth—a view 
with which Mr. Jukes’s assertions are at decided variance. What, 
the writer asks, has carried Tertiary marine strata to heights several 
thousand feet above the sea, in the Alps, Pyrenees, and Himalayas, 
but the action of internal force? The process, he admits, has been 
gradual. The Alps did not jamp up like a Jack-in-the-box, but yet 
they have risen many thousand feet above the sea level, while the 
valley-beds of the Adriatic or the Mediterranean either remained 
stationary, or subsided to a lower level. So far, then, from 
agreeing with what seems to be Mr. Jukes’s opinion, the writer main- 
tains that all the grander features of the earth’s surface have been 
fashioned by internal rather than by external forces, and he even goes 
80 far as to consider that many of the minor details of the earth’s 
configuration have not been so much due to ice-action as to the forma- 
tion of the various cracks and fissures, the necessary consequence of 
the original upheaval. Mr. Geikie has an instructive paper on a group 
of Permian volcanoes in the south-west of Scotland. The facts 
adduced appear to support his belief that a series of volcanoes existed 
in Scotland during the Permian epoch. He has illustrated his views 
by a couple of sections done by the graphotype process. The exe- 
cation of these is imperfect, and shows that the very qualities 
which the graphotype possesses render it unfit for diagrammatic 
representations. It is best adapted toartistic drawings, such as those 
of Mr. Geikie in the last number of the Popular Science Review, which 
have been printed by the new process. “ Araucarian Cones from the 
Secondary Beds of Britain” is another of the excellent series of papers 
recently published in this journal on Palwontological Botany. The 
author, Mr. Carruthers, of the British Museum, describes two species, 
one of which is new; and, having given numerous details of their 
structure, he points out a fact of much interest to the geologist—viz., 
that these cones are related to recent Australian species, just as the 
fossil animal remains from the same deposits are most closely con- 
nected with the recent animals of New Holland. The last article, 
on the appearance of extensive deposits of Tufa in Flintshire, by 
Mr. George May, is not least in- importance, though we have no 
Space to give an abstract of it. The reviews, notices, memoirs, reporte, 
and Correspondence, form a profitable month’s news for the geological 
reader, 

The Jowrnal of Botany gives its subscribers a larger amount of 
matter this month than usual—a circumstance attributable to the 
publication of a condensed report of the papers read at the recent 
congress. This renders the present number a very valuable one, as we 
know of no other periodical in which anything approaching a useful 
account of the proceedings of the congress has been supplied. Besides 
this, the original articles are by no means devoid of interest. The 
first paper, on new Piperaceso, by Casimir de Candolle, we shall pass 
Over, for the obvious reasons that it is of purely technical character, and 
extends over six pages of botanical Latin—a tongue which is as 
uninteresting to the philologist as it is really unintelligible to the 
Classical scholar. Mr. T. Moggridge writes about some curious mon- 
Strosities in Ophrys insectifera. In one instance which he describes, 
@ third rostellum is produced, and this feature has a peculiar interest, 
as being the point at which the rostelluam corresponds exactly with the 
Situation of one of the two lateral glandular processes which are so 
generally present in orchids, and which represent in a rudimentary 
condition the anthers found in Cypripedium. The communication 
upon the “Corona of Narcissus” is an excellent contribution to 
physiological and structural botany. The writer thinks the subject 
of the metamorphosis of the leaf-stipule has not received sufficient 
attention. These are more generally present in flowers than is sup- 
posed, and, according to Mr. Smith, they are modified to form the 
crown of the narcissus. This view is opposed to Dr. Masters’s, which 
Supposes the corona to have its origin in two rows of stamens. 
Mr. Smith concluded his essay by stating that the scales of the 





Dodder and other appendages in Corolla tribes have a similar origin 
to the corona of narcissus. 


The ambition of the Intellectual Observer is evidently a place on the 
drawing-room table. We come to this conclusion from the character 
of the frontispiece, which invariably displays what some folks would 
term “ delicious bits of colour.’”’ Exquisite, however, as are some of 
these examples of the chromo-lithographer’s handicraft, they are a 
little too sensational to be very scientific, and they give the notion of 
being “got up” for effect. Still, if they please the reader as well 
as sketches of anatomical structure or mechanical constructions, we 
shall not grumble. They are very rich and very handsome, and 
cannot fail to attract the attention of that class of readers whose 
knowledge of current literature is derived from the booksellers’ 
windows. The articles in the present number are most of them good, 
and many of them entertaining and profitable reading. This is 
especially true of Mr. J. K. Lord’s North-Western Woodpeckers, which 
is a pleasantly-written discursive account of those species of Picus 
found in North-Western America. We cannot say quite so much of 
Mr..Brady’s “ Connemara.” This article gives an account of an 
excursion to the moors and mountains of Western Ireland, and purports 
to deal with botany, zoology, and scenery. As regards the natural- 
history portion, the anthor deserves praise; but it seems to us that he 
has omitted in his description some of the most beautiful topo- 
graphical features of Western Ireland and the islands of Arran, which 
he purports to haveexplored. The writer has been careless in reading 
his proofs, and his scientific terms have been in a good many instances 
misspelt. The Rev. F. Howlett’s paper on the structure and circula- 
tion of Nitella translucens is most interesting and instructive ; but we 
bave failed to understand Mr. H. T. Humphrey’s explanation of his 
fog-signal, to which he has had the bad taste to give the barbarous 
title of Clamor-cstus, a piece of foolishness which is characteristic of 
first-born patents, like the Rypophagon, a species of shaving-paste ; 
the Athictobathron, a sort of carriage; the Panklibanon, and such 
like desecrations of a knowledge of Latin and Greek. 


Hardwicke’s Science Gossip contains the usual store of natural- 
history chit-chat, and, among its articles, a valuable account of the 
fangi which attack insects and other lower forms of animal life. 


Newton’s Journal of the Arts and Sciences bids its readers farewell 
in the present number. This useful journal was established nearly 
fifty years ago, and we much regret to be obliged to record its 
decease. 

The Artizan is a good number, but contains too much of Mr, 
Peacock’s writing to be of interest to mechanics. 


The last number of the Indian Medical Gazette has just reached us, 
We have much pleasure in commending it to the notice of our pro- 
fessional readers. It is a monthly journal devoted to Indian medicine 
and medical science, and cannot fail to be of the greatest interest to 
those physicians who have resided in India, and desire to know how 
the medical department of the colony is improving. The papers on 
cholera in the present number have a special importance, from the 
circumstance that the writer, Mr. Switzer, is one who has had great 
experience in the treatment of the disease, and because he is studying 
it in the country in which it has become, so to speak, a naturalized 


epidemic. 








ADDITIONAL MONTHLIES. 


Some of the monthly publications for Jane, which did not arrive in 
time to be noticed with the Magazines last week, we here supplemen- 
tarily dispose of. 

First comes the Contemporary Review, which fully maintains the 
character it seems to have aimed at from the commencement, of 
theological profundity and laborious erudition. The June number 
opens with an article by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne on “ The Revision of 
the Authorized Version” of the Bible, considered with reference to 
the Old Testament. The writer thinks that the question, which was 
very considerably discussed from 1856 to 1859, has recently been 
suffered to fall too much into oblivion, and he is of opinion that it 
must again be agitated with a view to the removal of anomalies. 
He points out several inaccuracies in the authorized version, and makes 
various suggestions for theiramendment. Few people, he says, are aware 
how commonly errors occur in the recognised English translation of the 
Old Testament, “and how far they interfere with the due apprecia- 
tion of the meaning. The poetical books are full of them.” This he 
attributes to the adoption of Hebraisms in the corresponding English 
words; “‘and the only excuse which can be made for the translators,” 
says Mr. Cheyne, “lies in the fact that they were not seldom pro- 
foundly ignorant what the Hebraisms meant.” The true relation of 
the modern translator to the original text is described as being “one 
of fidelity not to the parts so much as to the whole, not to the letter 
so much as to the spirit.” This, however, would surely lead to the 
infusion by the translator of a good deal of his own notions of what the 
original was, or ought to have been, for opinions may differ widely as 
to “the spirit” of anything. But Mr. Cheyne has no fears, except 
from leaving things as they are ; and he concludes his essay by telting 
us that “‘ attacks will always be dangerous, and defences will always be 
feeble, and sermons will always be dull, and hearers will always be 
unimpressed, until we have before us a translation of our sacred books so 
clear, distinct, intelligible, that ‘he may run who reads it.’” The follow- 
ing article—‘ Church Government in the Colonies””—is a reply by the 
Bishop of Grahamstown to an article in the February number of the 
Review on the same subject, in which the late proceedings of the 
Bishop of Capetown and his advisers were strongly condemned. This 
is succeeded by a review of ‘“‘ Les Apdtres,” by the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davies; and then the Rev. Brooke Westcott discourses on “The 
Myths of Plato,” with respect to which interesting subject he pro- 
mises us @ further paper. The article entitled “‘ Khond’ Macpherson” 
is a review of a book giving an account of the services in India of 


the late Major Samuel Charteris Macpherson, ©.B., Political Agent 
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at Gwalior during the mutiny, and formerly employed in the 
suppression of human sacrifices in Orissa—a gallant and able 
officer, of whom more should be known, seeing that it was he 
who was mainly instrumental in the suppression of female infanticide 
and the abolition of human sacrifice in the district where he was 
placed. The paper is perhaps a little too long, but it is interesting, 
and serves to relieve the over-much theology of the publication in 
which it appears. The article on “ Mr. Anthony Trollope and the 
English Clergy” is a smart attack on the former for his attacks on the 
latter. The reviewer speaks of “this book” and “these essays” 
without telling us precisely what work he alludes to; but the reader 
will doubtless be able to find out for himself. The Rev. C. Meyivale 
translates into English rhymed verse the combat of Menelaus and 
Paris in the “Iliad,” and the number winds up with an essay on 
* University Reform, from a Layman’s Point of View,” and the usual 
brief notices of books. 


The Eclectic Review is a somewhat similar publication to the Con- 
temporary, only with the warrant of age and the recommendation of 
cheapness. Like its youthful contemporary, it is chiefly devoted to 
theological matters, and, though less learned and profound, is perhaps 
more readable. The present number contains articles on Eugénie and 
Maurice de Guérin, on the little book called “‘ The Mystery of Pain,” 
recently noticed by us, on “The Works of Thomas Goodwin,” one of 
the old Puritan divines, on Mr. Alexander Smith’s “‘ Summer in Skye,” 
on * Recent Works on Christology,” on Mr. Lewin’s “ Fasti Sacri,” 
and on some other books. 


There is less of general interest than usual in the literary contents 
of the Art Journal this month. It is filled for the most part with 
criticisms on art exhibitions, obituary notices, and other matters 
relating to contemporary art, and has but few of those papers of more 
lasting value with which the numbers ordinarily abound. The curious 
series on glass manufactures, however, continues, and Mr. and Mrs. 
8. C. Hall furnish a pleasant account of Hannah More, containing 
their own recollections of her when she was eighty years of age, at 
which time she had still ten years or more to live, and was as agile 
and vivacious as many young women. The steel plates in the pre- 
sent number are not very interesting. They consist of Mr. Elmore’s 
Countess Isabella of Croye,” Mr. Hemsley’s “ Bird-Catcher,” and a 
reproduction of Mr. Halse’s group of sculpture, “ Britannia unveiling 
Australia.” The woodcuts are not remarkable. 


In the Victoria Magazine, Mr. P. F. André continues his analysis of 
the late Fredrika Bremer’s work on the United States and .Cuba, 
originally published thirteen years ago, but especially interesting now 
that everything in America has acquired fresh significance from the 
civil convulsion so recently brought to anend. The translation from 
Professor Edouard Laboulaye’s work on “ The Civil and Political 
Status of the Female Sex, from the Time of the Romans until the 
Present Day,” enters on the Third Part of Book IV., and seems to 
contain some curious learning. The Victoria has two serial novels at 
present progressing in its pages, and, in addition to the more ambi- 
tious contents, are to be found a number of short articles and notices, 
as well as matters specially addressed to ladies. 


The Light Blue—a Cambridge University Magazine, published twice 
a term, to which we have already introduced our readers—has reached 
its third number. It is very smartly written, with something of 
amateur freshness (and we may add rawness, too), and with several 
articles bearing on local features and reminiscences. The illustration, 
however, is bad enough, though not worse than what we have observed 
in the same periodical before. 


The Family Friend is full of stories and useful knowledge articles ; 
Merry and Wise addresses itself very successfully to the young; and 
the public interested in missionary enterprise is supplied with informa- 
tion in the Colonial Church Chronicle, Missionary Journal, and 
Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Sporting Sketches: Home and Abroad. By “The Old Bushman.” 
(Warne & Co.)—The sketches contained in this volume have for the 
most part appeared in our “country gentleman” contemporary, the 
Field, and are excellently adapted to the numerous class for whom 
that periodical is issued. ‘The Old Bushman” was thoroughly well 
acquainted with the subjects on which he wrote. He had been in 
Sweden and Norway, in Lapland, and in Australia, and was thus 
enabled to discourse with knowledge and judgment on the animal and 
vegetable life of those countries, as well as of his native land. Had 
his days been lengthened, he would probably have explored other parts 
of the world with an eye to natural history, for he was an inveterate 
sportsman, and a man so fond of adventure that he could not rest long 
in towns. But an accidental fall in the streets last November led to 
his death, in the fiftieth year of his age. Mr. Wheelwright was the 
son of a midland-counties clergyman, and was therefore familiar with 
horses, dogs, and guns from his childhood. He was a quick observer, 
lively and amusing writer; and for country gentlemen the present 
collection of his sketches will possess the most attractive charms. 
For ourselves, we wish there was less of the “ fast’”’ sportsman tone ; 
but that very characteristic will be their greatest recommendation to 
the readers for whom they were chiefly designed. The most valuable 
papers in the volume are those relating to the North of Europe and 
Australia, which really add to our knowledge of the wild life of the 
countries described ; but all have an interest for the large class they 
address. A photograph of Mr. Wheelwright is given as a frontis- 
piece, and shows him with his gun in his hand, his dog between his 
knees, and a wild background behind. 


Charles Knight's Popular History of England. PartI. (Bradbury, 
Evans, & Co.)—About ten years have elapsed sinee the publication of 
the first part of the first edition of this excellent History of England. 
Mr. Knight then promised that he would produce a history of and for 





the people—that he would not only record the struggles of armies in 
the field and the plots of Ministers in the closet, but the gradual 
development of the English race, and the progress of the country frcm 
barbarism to civilization. Admirably did he keep his word. The 
work went on part by part, telling the wonderful story: of our greatness 
in a style the most fascinating, and with an amount of knowledge 
which not many could equal. It was at one and the same time his. 
tory, antiquarianism, and topography, and, on its completion, it was 
generally admitted to be one of the best books of the kind which 
modern times have produced. We are delighted to see a re-issue of 
Mr. Knight’s History commenced under the supervision of the veteran 
author himself. It is to be published in weekly sixpenny parts and 
monthly two shilling divisions, and will be completed within two years 
and three-quarters. Sixty-seven steel portraits and one thousand 
wood engravings will illustrate the text ; and the narrative, we believe, 
comes down to our own day. Of the many works with which 
Charles Knight has added to the intelligence and well-being of his 
countrymen, and conferred lasting honour on his own name, this is 
one of the most praiseworthy ; and we trust it may be widely read 
and permanently valued. 


Illustrations of Scripture History from the Monuments of Egyyt, 
Chaldea, Assyria, and Babylonia. With a few Words on the Mosaic 
Record of Creation, and a short Account of the several Versions and 
Translations of the Bible. With Map. (Lothian & Co.)—This very 
unpretending little book is the production of a Sunday-school teacher, 
who, finding that the facts bearing on the Bible narrative brought to 
light by such men as Rawlinson, Wilkinson, Layard, and others, 
always excite great interest in the minds of intelligent boys, desired 
to meet with some work which should summarize the results arrived 
at by those eminent investigators, but could discover nothing of the 
kind. He has therefore compiled such a volume himself, and we 
have no doubt it will be found extremely useful as a class book. Its 
matter is derived from Rawlinson and Wilkinson's *‘ Herodotus,” Raw- 
linson’s “ Five Great Empires’? and “ Bampton Lectures,” Stanley’s 
** Lectures on the Jewish Church,” Dr. Pusey’s “ Lectures on the 
Book of Daniel,’ and some others. 


A Little Book about Learning the Pianoforte. Written and Com- 
piled by Emanuel Aguilar. (Groombridge & Sons.)—Mr. Aguilar has 
laid under contribution the elementary writings of Emanuel Bach, 
Mozart, Clementi, J. B. Cramer, Hummel, Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, 
&c., besides bringing his own experiences to bear; and the result is 
a little treatise well suited to those who desire to second the informa- 


tion they derive from a master by the cultivation of their own in- 
telligence. 


Lenore; or, Death and the Maiden. By Gottfried August Birger. 
Translated by John Wynniatt Grant. To which are added some 
Original Poems. (Murray & Co.)—Dissatisfied with Sir Walter Scott’s 
and other versions of Biirger’s celebrated poem, Mr. Grant has made 
a fresh translation, which is not devoid of spirit and of the true 
German feeling, though Germanisms in phraseology have been very 
properly excluded. We must object, however, to his calling the poem 
a German “Tam o’Shanter.” Itis a pure phantasm, and has nothing 
of the reality, the strong human feeling, the rich abounding humour, 
and the dramatic force, of the Scotch poet’s wonderful production. 
However, it is grim and impressive, and true to a certain twilight 
corner of our natures. Mr, Grant’s original poems are poor enough. 


Salus: an Allegory in Three Parts. By “ Fietor.”’ (Nisbet &Co.) 
—The writer tells us that this metrical tale was written at the request 
of his wife, to please the children. Well, we hope the children were 
pleased ; also Mrs. Fictor, and Mrs. Fictor’s mother, if she bas one. 
But this is a private matter with which we have no concern, and we 


cannot see any earthly reason why Mr. Fictor should have taken us 
into his confidence. 


We have also received a new edition of Washington Irying’s Life 
and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, abridged by the author (Tegg) ; 
—1831-2, a Sketch, reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine of February, 
1862, by Lord Campbell (Ridgway) ;—Inaugwral Address, read at the 
First General Meeting of the Members and Associates of Victoria 
Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, on the 24th of 
May, 1866, by the Rev. Walter Mitchell, M.A. Cantab., Vice-Presi- 
dent (Hardwicke) ;—Part VI. of the Monthly Packet of Evening Read- 
ings (J. & C. Mozley) ;—and No. XXXVI. of Photographic Portraits 
of Men of Eminence (A. W. Bennett), containing figures of Mr. Darwin, 
Berthold Seemann, and Ferdinand Freiligrath. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


In American literary circles, a “ recovered poem by Leigh Hunt” 
is spoken of. It appears that late in 1860, on the eve of the Rebellion, 
Mr. Thornton Hunt, eldest son of the late Leigh Hunt, visited the 
United States, and, whilst stopping with a relative of his grandmother 
in Philadelphia, was asked by a gentleman if he knew anything about 
a serenade written by his father, commencing,— 


“ Mary, dear Mary, list! awake!” 


a poem of four stanzas, which the American had remembered from @ 
child. Mr. Hunt had no recollection of the poem ; but, upon hearing 
the gentleman repeat the first stanza, admitted that the lines possessed 
melody and grace, and promised he would inquire after them on his 
return to London. The following scrap from Mr. Thornton Hunt’s 
letter in reply to his Philadelphian friend is thus given in the American 
papers :—‘‘ You wished for the words enclosed. They have not turned 
up till now, and now they do so in a manner called ‘ providential. 

I found half the song in the music form, and I will send you that 
if it is of any use to you, but not the other half; and my search of 
some forty cubic feet of letters is completed” It is further stated 
that the poem appeared in this coun only as “set to music for 
the voice,” but was introduced in a small volume of songs published by 
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—— 
Sims & M‘Intyre, of Belfast, about the year 1824. It may be stated 
that at the present moment some American editors are busily engaged 

cllecting materials for @ new and faller edition of Leigh Hunt’s 
waite hence the interest felt there for any hitherto ungarnered 


jeces. 

. In America all kinds of labour are equally dignified. There may 
be a little more glory attending some professions than others, but the 
difference is 80 slight that a colonel in the army will not disdain to 
perform the drudgery of local history, or to add a third accomplish- 
preacher article, entitled “ What they are doing,” giving particulars 
of the present labours of American historians, the Round Table informs 
us that “ Colonel Thomas F. de Noe is steadily engaged in his patient 
re-examination of the files of newspapers in the library of the New 
York Historical Society, preparatory to the completion of the second 
yolume of his ‘Market Book.’ The third volume, embracing an 
account of the different articles of food which are offered for sale in our 
markets, is in the hands of Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., and will 
be published early in the fall. We doubt if any other city in the 
world can produce a butcher who so faithfully divides his time, 
between four in the morning and nine in the afternoon, between his 
sihughter-house, his market-stall, the library, and his writing-table, as 
does ‘the historical butcher’ of Jeiferson Market, New York.” 


Yet another scrap of gossip reaches us concerning M. Gustave 
Doré. The French artist announced to his friends some time ago that 
he intended to illustrate the great classics of European literature, 
One of his earliest projects, an illustrated Shakespeare, has again been 
suggesting itself to him, notwithstanding La Fontaine, Milton, and 
Tennyson, whose works he is at present engaged upon ; and Doré has 
been submitting a programme of his intentions to the publishers. The 
price expected is £20,000, and the lowest sum that the artist will 
listen to—and then only on certain express conditions—is £18,000. 
Pleasing as the idea of a Shakespeare illustrated by Doré may be to 
publishers, it is scarcely expected that the sum demanded will be 
paid. It is thought that the best of artists may do too much—scatter 
their creations around so plentifully that they shall cease to excite 
surprise, or even attract attention, by reason of their being in every 
window, on every wall, and in almost every book. Besides, it is very 
doubtful if Doré could rightly apprehend the spirit of Shakespeare. 


It is said that Mr. Horace Greeley, of New York, is sparing as much 
time as possible from his newspaper, the Tribune, for the completion 
of his work on the late war. For many months past, he has been 
devoting several hours each day to the task. 


Much has recently been said concerning M. Victor Hugo’s know- 
ledge of English. A friend recently spoke to him upon the subject. 
“‘T can not only speak English,” the author of “ Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer” replied, “but I can write English poetry. Here,” said he, 
laughing, “look at this !””— 


* Pour chasser le spleen, 
J’entrai dans une inn, 
Ou je bus du gin; 
God save the Queen!” 


M. Victor Hugo’s health is said to have much improved of late. 


An English author, who was present at the late Literary Fund 
dinner, thus deseribes Mr. Algernon Swinburne, in a letter to a 
foreign journal :—‘ After Mr. Kingsley arose Mr. Swinburne. He 
spoke in such a low voice that I could only see his lips move, and hear 
noword. But it was enough to see Swinburne’s face—especially with 
his cheek and eye kindled—and I shall never forget it. A small, 
young, even boyish man, with handsome, regular features and smooth 
skin; with eyes that glitter ; with thin, flexible lips, whose coldness 
is in strange contrast to the passionate intensity of his eyes; with a 
great deal of reddish hair that surrounds his face likea halo. He 
seemed to me like some wild bird, of rare and beautiful plumage, 
which has alighted in our uncongenial climate, and who is likely to 
die before it is acclimatized. No one who has ever looked upon his 
face would doubt for a moment that he is a man of genius.” 


M. Andrew Steinmetz, well known for his revelations of Jesuit life 
abroad, has just produced a new Weather Book under the title of 
“A Manual of Weathercasts and Storm Prognostications on Land 
and Sea; or, the Signs whereby to Judge of coming Weather.” 


To the subscription now being raised on behalf of Mr. George 
Glenny, famous for his exertions in botanical literature, her Majesty 
has contributed £50. Nearly twenty separate works on gardening 
and floriculture have been written by Mr. Glenny, and, although 
seventy-two years old, he is said to be as earnest as ever in his exer- 
tions on behalf of his favourite science. The Horticultwral Journal 
for along time was under his direction, and Glenny’s Garden Almanack, 
and the column on gardening in Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, are 
familiar to a wide circle of readers. 


The biographer of the late Washington Irving, Mr. Pierre M. 
Irving, is preparing for the press a collection of the inedited works of 
his distinguished uncle, including his pieces in the Analectic Magazine, 
of which, for a time, he was the editor. The collection will probably 
extend to two or three octavo volumes. 


M. Guizot is at present preparing for the press the second volume 
of his “ Religious Meditations,” and in correcting the last proof sheets 
of the eighth and final volume of his “ Memoirs.” 


Photo-lithographs of a manuscript of Ptolemy, the celebrated 
geographer, are now being prepared in Paris by M. Sevastianof, 
who took tracings from the original preserved by the monks of Mount 
Athos, who ask £3,500 for it. Some very curious maps are contained 
in the manuscript, the photo-lithograph facsimiles of which are to be 
published at about £2 the set. 


A contemporary speaks of being favoured with, and in no slight 


degree amused by, the prospectus‘of a unique and extraordinary Maga- 
zine, the first number of which is to appear at once, ‘It is all in 


in the shape of presiding over a butcher’s shop. Ina very | 





verse, and all from one hand, that hand being possessed by a lively 
and vigorous young poet of eighty-two—Mr. S. Cornelius.” 


An interesting “Autographic Album” is in preparation by Mr. 
Netherclift, the well-known facsimilist. The editor is Mr. Lawrence 
Bb. Phillips, F.R.A.S., and the work will contain about 450 specimens 
of the autographs and signatures of distinguished individuals. 


A new “ History of Cornwall, compiled from the best Authorities, 
and corrected and improved. from Acttial Survey,” is announced. It 
will be of that class of topography known to antiquaries as “ paro- 
chial,” viz., the various parishes will be treated alphabetically. The 
work will be in royal 8vo., and is to appear in monthly shilling parts. 
The editor says that “the object of this publication is threefold :—to 
correct the numerous and in many cases unaccountable errors and 
blunders of the existing histories of the county; to furnish a safe and 
reliable text-book for the historical reader and the antiquary; and to 
supply Cornish men in general with an interesting and trustworthy 
history of their county, at a comparatively trifling expense. With the 
parochial history will be embodied the writings of Hals and Tonkin ; 
and the publication will also comprise the Itineraries of Leland and 
William of Worcester—the Valor of Bishop Veysey—an historical 
account of the personal campaign of Charles I. in Cornwall during the 
‘Great Rebellion,’ illustrated with letters, diaries, and other interest- 
ing documents never before collected together; a complete heraldry 
of the county, a larger list of sheriffs than has hitherto been published, 
tables of the population, Domesday manors, a vocabulary of Cornish 
names and words, with their meanings, &c.”’ 

We have received the following announcement :—“ Sir John Bow- 
ring proposes to publish a translation of poems selected from the works 
of the great Hungarian popular bard, Alexander Petifi. Among the 
Magyar people it would be difficult to find an individual to whom they 
are not familiar as ‘ household words,’ and they have been versified in 
most of the languages of Europe. Burns had never so strong a hold 
on the Scotch peasantry, nor Béranger on the French people, as Petéfi 
established, and still maintains, among every class of his fellow- 
countrymen. There is some difficulty in choosing from the multi- 
farious outpourings of this wonderful genius specimens enough to 
exhibit truly and worthily the almost infinite variety of thought and 
feeling which found expression from his pen. His history was as 
romantic as his genius was prolific. Born in the lowest obscurity 
—passing through every stage of want and woe—he reached the 
very highest position of social and political influence, and died at 
the age of twenty-six, fighting by the side of Bem for the redemption 
of his country. It is intended to print one volume of about 200 pages, 
which will-be followed by others if sufficient interest be excited. The 
price will be 5s., and subscribers are requested to send their names to 
Messrs. Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London.” 

Since our announcement of Messrs. Bett & Datpy’s intention to 
publish a volume of illustrations by Henry Shaw, I.S.A., the originals 
have been submitted to public competition by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson. In introducing this gathering of sumptuous illuminations, 
Mr. Shaw says that they were “ made for the purpose of showing 
the various changes of character and style of treatment to be found in 
illuminations, from the earliest examples still preserved to us, till the 
sixteenth century; when, from the introduction of printing, the art 
gradually became superseded by the employment of engravings on 
wood, as book embellishments. In all cases the finest specimens of 
each particular manuscript have been selected, without regard to the 
amount of labour involved in such selection ; and for the purposes of 
instruction, these copies may, in many cases, be considered more 
satisfactory than the original drawings.” The sale comprised 96 lots 
in all, and the deseriptions, as given in the catalogue, are full of inte- 
rest to those who have a taste for this kind of antiquarian lore. Lot 
95 is an elaborate drawing of the “‘ Funeral Pall, or hearse cloth, of 
the Fishmongers’ Company, London,” one of the finest examples of 
English embroidery in existence. “At each end is shown St. Peter, 
the patron of the company, enthroned, wearing the Papal tiara, 
and vested in a magnificent cope as the Sovereign-pontiff; on 
his lap lies an open book; on each side of the Apostle kneels an 
angel vested like a deacon in apparelled alb and dalmatic, swing- 
ing a thurible in one hand, and holding in the other the incense- 
boat, in the act of incensing him. On each side is a shield charged 
with the arms of the stock-fishmongers and salt-fishmongers, 
united into one shield, and having as supporters a merman clad in 
golden armour, and a mermaid with a jewel round her neck, and in 
her hand a looking-glass. The execution of this fine work may be 
dated about the middle of the sixteenth century.” No. 89 is a copy 
of the first leaf of a most beautiful volume in the British Museam— 
‘(La Historia delle Cose facte dallo invictissimo Duca Francesco 
Sforza,” a presentation copy to Cardinal Sforza, containing a mag- 
nificent specimen of the skill of Jerome Veronese. “It contains 
beautiful miniature portraits of Francesco Sforza, Cardinal Sforza, 
and Ladovico Maria. Sforza, surnamed Il Moro. The remaining 
ornaments consist of the arms and devices of the Sforza family, and 
groups of children in the best style of Venetian art, playing the 
popular child’s game of ‘Buck, buck, how many fingers do I hold 

? ee 
pea Macmittan & Co. will publish immediately “ Shadows of 
the Past,” in verse, by Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe; “St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, and an Essay on the Traces of Foreign Elements in 
the Theology of these Epistles,” by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, &c. 

Messrs. Cass#in, Petrer, & Ganpin have now ready the first 
quarterly section, containing 156 pages super royal 8vo., with 150 
engravings, of the new and revised edition of “Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England ;” also Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Crests of the Families of 
Great Britain,” 2 vols., royal 8vo.; “Sure Standards of the Faith,” 
by the Rev. W. M. Statham ; &c. F j 

Messrs. Cuartes Grirrin & Co, will publish immediately: — 
* Useful Rules and Tables for Architects, Builders, &o.,” by William 
John M. Rankine, O0.E., &0.; “Poetic Voices of the Highteenth Cen- 

tury,” with steel portrait of Gray, and facsimile of the “ Elegy;” &, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 


Agassiz (L.), Geological Sketches. Feap., 10s 6d. 

Tacos “ Liberalism and its Napoleonic Messiah, 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Apel (H.), German Prose. 12mo., 6s. 

Barber (W. G.), Diseases of the Respiratory Passages. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. . ; 
Beasley (H.), Druggist’s Receipt “Book. New edit. 
18mo., 68. ‘ . 
Begg (G.), The Use of Organs in Free Worship. 

Feap., 3s. 
Bellairs (Uona), Wayside Flora. Feap., 5s. 
Bolton (Rev. J.), Sermons. 2nd Series. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Boncherett (J.), Hints on Self Help. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 
Brydie (A.), God’s Day and God’s Work. Feap. 
2s. 6d 


Browning (Mrs. E. B.), Poetical Works. New 
edit. 5vols. Feap., £1. 10s. y 
,» Last Poems. New edit, 


Feap., 6s. i : 

Calverley (C. 8.), Translations into English and 
Latin. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Guide to Sussex. Cr. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

Children’s Picture Play Book. Cr. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Collins (W.), Armadale. 2nd edit. 2 vols, 8vo., 26s, 

Clara Eversham, by H. D. Howe. 18mo., 1s, 6d. 

me cr ad Review (The), Vol. 1. Royal 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

Capperthwait (R. H.), The Turf and the Racehorse. 
So edit. Cr, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Cornhill Magazine. Vol. XIII. 8vo.,7s.6d. | 

Cotta (B. Von), Rocks, Classified and Described. 
Cr. 8vo., 14s. 

Crawley (Captain), The Billiard Book. 8vo., 21s. 

Delamartine (A.), Biography of some Celebrated 
People. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 5s. : 

Ellicott (Bishop), The Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
3rd edit. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Ellis (Mrs.), The Beautiful in Nature and Art. Cr. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Family Friend (The). Vol. for Midsummer, 1866, 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Fox “ad J.), Works. Vols. V. and VI, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
each. 

Franklin (J.), Bible Cartoons. 4to., 3s. ” 

(H.), Guide to the London Charities. New edit. 
cap., ls. , 

Homely Readings on Homely Subjects. 2nd edit. 
Square ls. 

Hood (E. P.), Blind Amos. New edit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Hume & Smollett’s History of England. New edit. 
Vol. XV. 12mo., 4s. 

Hunt (A. J.), Law of Boundaries. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Inderwick (F. A.), Law of Wills. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Irving (W.), Life of Columbus. New edit. 18mo., 2s, 

» The Companions of Columbus. New 
edit. 18mo., 2s. 

Jerks in from Short Leg. By Quid. Cr. 4to., 7s. 6d. 

Knowles (Sheridan), True unto Death. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 

Knapp (Rev. F. H.), The Preciousness of Christ. 
18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Leaves from Nature’s Book. Square, ls. 

Lewins (W.), History of Savings’ Banks. Svo., 15s, 

Light from the Sanctuary. New edit. 1Smo., 2s. 

Life’s Love (A). 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s, 

Lucretius, with Notes by H. and J. Munro. 8vo., 16s. 

, Ditto, Translated by H, and J. Munro. 














8vo., 6s. 
Mylne (G. W.), The Mighty Mystery. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Orletta, by M. G. Cooper. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Plautus Aulularia, with notes by W. Wegner. 8vo. 





9s. 
Price (G.), Jamaica and the Colonial Office. 8vo., 5s. 
re een), Reliques of. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 


7s. 6d. 

Reville (A.), Apollonius of Tyana. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Scott (Sir 45 Worerles Novels. Newedit. Vol. 
XVIII. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Smart Sayings of Great Personages. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 

Smith (Southwood), Common Nature of Epidemics. 
Cr, 8vo., 38. 6d. 

Songs of the Dawning. 18mo., ls, 

Southey (R.), Poems. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Strickland (Agnes), Lives of the Seven Bishops. 
Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Treasures of Thought from Shakspere. Fcap., 5s. 

Tytler (Sarah), Citoyenne Jacqueline. New Edit. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Vaughan (C.J.), Characteristics of Christ’s Teach- 
ing. Newedit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Walford (E.), The Crown Peerage, 1866. Royal 32mo., 


5s. 
Wood (J. G.), The Common Objects of the Country. 
New edit. Feap., 1s, 


THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 


Published every Saturday. 32 pages. 
Price Fourpence, 











ContEnts or No. 309, JunzE 2, 1866 :— 
Review oF Poxirics. 
The Congress.—Mr. Gladstone and the National 
Debt.—The Rinderpest in Ulster.—Rogues’ Fare 
and Honest Men’s Food.—The Fight for the 
Championship.—The Education of Landed Pro- 
prietors.—Death in the Workshop.—Rural Hos- 
pitals. — Introductions — Rook-shooting. — Our 
Artillery.—Our University Letter. 
Tux “Loypon Revisw” Inisn Cuvecn Commis- 
s1on—No. XXII. 
Fixe Ants :— 
- Music.——The London Theatres in Parliament. 
Sctzncz.—Morzy anp Commence. 
Revizws oF Booxs :— 
The Odes of Pindar.—Napoleon’s “ Julius Cesar” 
Second Notice).—Mexico in 1864-5.—The Early 


es of Scotland (Second Notice).—Alexander 
von Humboldt.—The Magezines.—Short Notices. 
Literary Gossip. 


List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£. s. d, 
Four Lines and under ...... gaebetnes thttnacieanes o @.4.e 
Each additional Line ..........ccccccosesssessesceeee O O 6 
EES ee =e 
| RS sdiniestbeeten 8 8 0 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line, 


Advertisements should be addressed, *‘ Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — NOW in 
GREATEST BEAUTY. 

Unusual Special Attractions in the coming Week. 

TUESDAY.—Grand Popular Evening Féte on the 
occasion of the Marriage of H.R.H. the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge. 

WEDNESDAY.—Great Concert of 5,000 voices of 
the Tonic-Sol-Fa Association. 

Admission, Monday to Friday, One Shilling. 

SATURDAY.—Grand Opera Concert and Prome- 
nade. Five Shillings, or by Half-Crown Admission 
Tickets, on sale up to Friday. 

New System Guinea Season Ticket Free, 

ETHARDO on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday. 

CHANG every day. No extra charge. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 
SEA-SIDE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Lonpon To Yarmouru, Lowxsrort, anp Hun- 
STANTON. 
Fares (each person). I1stClass. 2nd Class 3rdClass 
*Monthly Family Tickets 32s. 0d. 265s. 0d. _— 
Weekly Tickets ............ 25s. Od. 20s, 0d. 15s. Od. 


Lonpon To ALDBOROUGH. 


*Monthly Family Tickets 26s. 0d. 21s, 0d. -- 
Weekly Tickets ............ 25s. 0d. 20s. 0d. 15s. Od, 
Lonpon to Harwicu. 
*Monthly Family Tickets 203, 0d. 16s, 0d. -- 
Weekly Tickets ............ 17s. 6d. 128.6d. 8s. 6d. 

Available by any train of corresponding class for 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Aldborough, and Harwich, via 
Colchester and Woodbridge only ; and to Hunstanton, 
via Cambridge. 

* The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family 

arties of not less than three persons. The time may 
be extended on payment of a small per centage at the 
sea-side stations. 

Extra Tickets may also during the month be obtained 
at the sea-side stations, to enable one member of each 
a to travel to London and back at half the 
monthly family ticket fares. 

A Special Fast Train, First, Second, and Third Class, 
leaves London at 10.0 a.m., for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Aldborough, and Harwich, and a Fast Return ,Train 
leaves Yarmouth at 9.50 a.m., Lowestoft 9.55 a.m., 
Aldborough 10.25 a.m., and Harwich 10.55 a.m.; due 
in London at 1.40 p.m. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 

A CHEAP EXCURSION TRAIN to CAM. 
BRIDGE, Ely, Wisbeach, Lynn, Hunstanton, Nor- 
| wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, &c., leaves the Bishops- 

gate Station EVERY SATURDAY, at 12,30 p.m. 

A Cheap Excursion Train to Colchester, Ipswich, 
Harwich, Bury St. Edmunds, Norwich, Woodbridge, 
Aldborough, Beccles, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and other 
stations, leaves the Bishopsgate Station EVERY 
WEDNESDAY, at 12.30 p.m. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 
IPSWICH and HARWICH.—A SPECIAL 
EXCURSION TRAIN leaves Bishopsgate Station at 
9 am. EVERY SUNDAY, for HARWICH and 
IPSWICH, returning at 7 p.m.; and for Harwich 
only, every Monday, at 8.30 p.m., returning at 7 p m,. 
Fares for the Double Journey, 7s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 3s. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 
CHEAP EXCURSION to RYE HOUSE and 
BROX BOURNE and BACK by Special Train at 10.15 
a.m., from Bishopsgate EVERY SUNDAY and 
MONDAY, and at 10.30 a.m. every Saturday. 


Fares for the Double Journey, 3s, 9d., 2s, 6d., 
and 1s. 9d. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 
EPPING FOREST.—DAILY EXCURSIONS 
to Epping Forest and Back from Bishopsgate, Mile- 
end, Ponchereh-strest, and Stepney. 
For full particulars see handbills and published 
time-books of the company. 


R. MOSELEY, General Manager. 
Bishopsgate Station, London, May 30, 1866. 


EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per 
Cent.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DrrEctTors, 
Chairman—Lawrorp AcLanp, Esq. 


Major-Gen. Henry Pel- | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn, Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 





























Harry George Gordon, an’ Robertson, Esq., 


Esq. ee 

George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 
| three years at 5}, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent, per annum. 

fap aes for particulars to be made at the Office 
, Of the Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leaden- 

hall-street, London, B.C, 
| By Order, 

R, A, CAMERON, Secretary. 


i 


————_. 


TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


fee UNION CEMENT and BRICK 
COMPANY, Lrurrzp. 


Capital £60,000 in 12,000 shares of £5, 
Ten eee Share on Application, and Ten 


illings on Allotment, 
Drrxcrors. 
The Right on. the Lord Tzynuam, West Barn 
Hests Chairman). y t, 


Joszru A. Horner, i West Barnet Lodge, Herts 
(Deputy Chairman). 

Robert Abbott, Esq., Alford, Lincolnshire, 

Faancis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. oe High 8 . 
Pilton House, Drogheda, and The orm Cl 
London, ; 

William Paul Clift, Merchant, 57, Basinghall-street, 
London, , 

oo W. F. Portlock Dadson, Blackheath, London. 

John Gravett Hilton, Esq., Victoria-street, West- 
minster. 

Edward William Madams, Esq.» Shipowner, Grace- 
church-street, London, and Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Thomas Marsh, Esq., Dorking, Surrey. 

Gerard Ralston, Eeq., Consul lenel for the Repub- 
lie of Liberia. 

Charles Knowles Trotman, Esq., 7, Kensington-park- 
terrace, London. 

Edward Twelvetrees, Esq., Contractor, Biggleswade, 
Beds., and New Barnet, Herts. 


GENERAL Manacun.—B. Fawcett Glover, Esq. 


The Company is manufacturing the best Portland 
Cement and Saffock Bricks at their Works, Burgh 
Castle, Great Yarmouth. At the Annual Meeting on 
February 27th, 1866, a dividend at the rate of TEN 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM was declared. The 
Board are now making a further issue of Shares in 
order to erect additional Machinery, which, when 
completed, will probably increase the dividends, 
Prospectus and Report of Meeting sent free on ap- 
plication. WILLIAM FARMER, Secretary. 


Offices, 49, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 





COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
RESIDENCE. 


HE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, with which the 
COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is now 
amalgamated, affords the greatest facilities for effect- 
ing ~~ re on the Lives of Persons proceeding 
Abroad. 


Local Boards and Agencies in each Colony, where 
Premiums are received and Claims settled, 


Moderate Premiums at rates suited to each climate. 


Immediate Reduction to Home Rates on return to 
Europe, or other temperate climate, 


Loans advanced to Civilians and Military Officers. 
Profits divided every five years. 








Annual Income of the Company upwards of £650,000 
sterling. Invested Capital and Accumulations upwards 
of £3,500,000, 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, 
Manager and Actuary. 
H. Jones Williams, General Secretary for Efigland, 
82, King William-street, London, E.C. 

8. R. Fergusson, Res, Sec., West-end Office (formerly 
Colonial Life Office), 3, Pall-mall East, 8.W. 
EpINBURGE...... 3 and 5, George-street (Head Office). 

DvBLI® ............ 66, Upper Sackville-street, 
T HE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
Lonpon—5, LOTHBURY. 
Giascow—130, BUCHANAN-STREET. 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 

Life Assurance with or without Participation io 
Profits. 

Participation Policy Holders share to the extent of 
Ninety per Cent. in the Profits of both Schemes, 

Premiums for Foreign Residence at Reduced Rates. 

H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies are invited, 
OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
48, St. James’s-street, and 27, Cannon-street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
The Income of the Company from all sources is 

£100,000. 
The amount assured in 1862 was..,... £151,065 


Ditto 6 in 1863 ,, ...... 104,162 
Ditto on im 1864 ,, .... 266,460 
Ditto 9. in 1865 os. eeeeee 290,920 “ 


To emple security the Office adds the advantage of 


moderate rates. 
The bonuses amount in some cases to four-fifths of 


the premiums paid, 2 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 








Pee RSITY LIFE ASSURAN 
SOCIETY.— Extension to Foundation Is. 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 1? per cent per annum. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 
C. McCABE, Secretary. 


INCOLN’S INN STEAM 
PRINTING WORKS.—Bvery description ¢f 
PRINTING Fence, so | ype ee with 
romptness an ctuality, and at m . 
PrcOx & WYMAN, Orizntal, Classi Art, 
Law, Newspaper, and General Printers, 74-5 Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London, W.c. 








